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IS THE 

UNITED STATES 
A SECOND-CLASS 
TRACK POWER? 


RON DELANY 
IRISH STAR 

ON THE AMERICAN CAMPUS 


STRAIGHT FROM THE HEART: 

FOULARD RED IN MCGREGOR VALENTINES 



AUTOMATEK IRADAC VISA VERSA Jacket 
reverses from ]>op]in to foulard. 65V« 
Dacron‘3S% cotton wash *n'wear.$I7.9S 

AQUA MYN Unusual woven geometric 
design shirt of lOO^'c wonderful wash 
and wear Dan River cotton. $5.95 


It** th* n«w«»l orownd! Not a» muto c» 
Moddor red, not o« bright a* red red. tt'« 
the new, exciting McGregor Foulard RedI 

PRIMATE FOULARP “His and Hers" wash'n 
wear shirts in tiny Foulards. manycolors. 
Men's long sleeve $5.95, short sleeve 
$5.00. Women's short sleeve only $5.00. 


SULKIRK Pin dots are fashion. Washable 
cotton ... in many colors. Personalize 
it with your initials or hers! $6.95 

PORTOFINO Durene knit shirt blouson 
of wash and wear cotton yarn that feels 
so wonderful and wears so well. $8.95 


AS USUAL, THE UNUSUAL FROM 



r.*iaea. bor-priecd. Hedc ia Ceitedc. lee. McCrr(ei-l>eei(cr Isc., New York IS, N. Y. 


TO DEMONSTRATE -by a short trial subscription to the BOOK-OP-THE-MONTH CLUB- 
how much you con save continuously on books you are anxious to own 


BOTH SETS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 



(RETAIL PRICE, IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY, $63) 

ALL TEN VOLUMES ONLY $6 


IF YOU JOIN NOW AND AOREE TO BUY |SIX BOOKsl FROM THE CLUB 
DURING THE NEXT YEAR FROM OVER 200 TO BE MADE AVAIIABIE 


GOOD SENSE: A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP NOW 


The purpose of this cYtraordinary 
orfcr is lo demonstrate in a dra- 
matic way the Club's unique Book- 
Dividend system. ihrouRh which 
members regularly receive valuable 
library volumes— cither completely 
without charge or at a small frac- 
tion of their price — simply by 
buying the books they would 
buy anyway. The two Churchill 
sets offered here are excellent ex- 
amples of the kind of Hooks mem- 
bers regularly receive from the 
Club. Each of these ten volumes 
was a Club Selection at the time it 
was published. 

Both the Churchill sets will 
be sent with the first book you pur- 
chase under the simple conditions 
set forth above. 


* You have a wide choice al- 
ways) you can take only the books 
you would buy anvway, yet you 
will pay-on the avcragc-20«i less 
for ■ 


* If 


buying 


six books 


Sf> in 


tion of this 
more th.an $2l>(),(KX).000 
free books (retail value) have been 
earned and received as Book-Divi- 
dends by members. 

^ More important than the 
saving, (his sensible system will 
keep you from missing the books 
you intended to read. 
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“A superb blend of all choice Havana tobacco and 

the wo)*ld’s most expensive shade jrrown wrapper 
make Golden Light Webster Cigars an adventure in smoking.” 



WFBSTIR 

S«i«KCi*n 




DIRECTORS — 3SC • FANCY TALES — 25c • GOLDEN WEDDINGS — 15c 
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C«rtr: Uon Mnsy ^ 

Alhlrtc-s liki- ihis Irish milcT 
l.ircaton U.S. world U-itdcr- 
siiii* in Jriick, For I wo Hash- 
ink; o’linion.s ahi>ul our ability 
lo iiiiH‘1 the rhalh'iiKC* turn to 
Tf*x Maulp's story on page ;1 1. 

I'luiUigtiiph b$ Kifharii Stetk 


Next week 


^ llU'hurd Mifk photographs 
in color the 8oinetim<-s bril- 
liant. sometimes homey aitec- 
tafio of winter fun amidst the 
imfiressive snow-coaleil beau- 
ties of the Colorado Rockies. 


► From Santiago, capital of 
Chile. Basketball Editor Jere- 
miah Tax reports on the Idg 
games and big ilispules that 
took place in the world ama- 
teur basketball championship. 


► Whither the .\merica'« 
’uo? Carleton Mitchell re- 
views the les-sons of last sum- 
ners ra<H-.s ami looks ahead 
o a new era of competition 
dr iniernationai yachtsmen. 



MEMO from the publisher 


.r y. fishing purists, among them Ted Williams. 

IVj. consider the lioncdish the Jinest iight-tarkle 
- arUagotiist of them all. In this issue it lakes its place 
with such eminent rivals a.s the steelln’ad and brown 
tr<»ul. which have already sat for their word-antl-piclure portraits in 
Sports Ii.ppstratki>. 'The occasion seems proper to mention some future 
stories on fishing and other outdoor subjects. 

\\ orulrous things can happen when fish move from traditional haunts 
to unfamiliar waters. One example comes in an article on how the ocean- 
going striper takes to South Carolina’s fresh-water Santee-C’ooper lakes. 
Another appears in an account of trout of once troutless Chile, all new- 
comers sitice 191)0. For readers fortunate enough to make .seeing believ- 
ing there are also tips on Chilean travel. 

Four states, .\labama, ("alifornia, Louisiana and Texas, require salt- 
water fishing licenses. More are considering them. 
.Sports Ii.i.ustkatrd will shortly examine the mer- 
it.s of the controversial question. 

The trout I’RKVIRW in the .\pril 6 issue will have 
reports on fishing prospects across the nation. U will 
also have what might be called an “expert’s dream," in which Sparse 
Grey Hackle calls on half a century of fishing experience and constructs 
the "dream expert” — an angler of parts, each the best talent of the 
great anglers Sparse has known. 

A challenging fish for this or any angler is the tarpon, whose leap Ls as 
incredible a.s its meal is inedible. It’s due for a portrait by Roy Terrell. 

'Phe beaver. a.s C anadian as the maple leaf, seemed to be on the wane. 
Ottawa took steps. In an early is.sue John O’Reilly de.scrihes the transi- 
tion from meager t(t eager beavers. Later O'Reilly will explore a prob- 
lem of incTeasing menace to all wildlife and for that matter to all life 
not so wild — atomic waste. 

A lot of field dogs the.se days — hounds, poodles, retrievers — have set- 
tled down indoors. SptiRTS Ii.i.irsTRATKD will tell how 
to train them for the outdoor duties their forebears 
raised to an art ami their country cousin.s do so well. 

Trap shooting is a year-round sport but spring 
bring.s the gaudiest, gamhlingesl .shoot of all, Reno’s 
Golden West Grand. Silver dollars jingling in its 
jeans. Sports Ili-U.stratkp will be there. 

During miilsummer’s heat Virginia Kraft will report her discoveries 
of the limitless outdoor ojjportunities in .\laska— for every sportsman 
an essential guide to the 49th stale. 

'Phis resume must be partial. But I want especially to note a three- 
part story planned for fall. An evaluation of American conservation pol- 
icies, it will be the most thorough study of the .subject ever made by a 
national magazine. Its importance Ls clear: for what happens in con- 
servation means what iiappens finally in the whole outdoors. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES t'.S. Canada and I'.S. rx.rpl Hawaii iind Alaaka. I yr. $'50, 

Air rdiliona lo Alaska and Hawaii. I yr. $10 IK) All tilliTr subu ri[itiuii«. I yr. $10 (M). 
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Two for the Snow 


Ati cmiiH'nt iiulhorily 1ms <ipinc<l thul the pursuit of Icisiin' is 
riipiclly Ix-foinititj tlio cloiniimiit clianictcristie of our atlt*. Wu luivo 
no [)lulosophical coinniciit to appciicl. cxcopt p<“rlmps to oliscrsc 
tritely that this is ihcv \v(jrk if you can t 2 ;ct it. 

W(.- iiH'tition this hccaiisr it has an important f)pariiiti upon otir 
work, 'i'his. ^ciiprally, i.s in the field of personal financial plaiminy, 
Iincstinc productively and prudently is an important phase, and 
an insestmenl portfolio needs continuing, on-the-spot attention. 
Our Trust (a)mpany has the facilities, the experience, and the trained 
personnel to do the job pro])erly. 

If you really want to cu/oi/ your leisure, or if you’re just too busy 
to cope with vour securities, our Iinestmeut .Advisory .S<‘rvice is 
inade-tt)-ordiT for \ <iu- We stromal)' .suggest that you write for a copy 
of “now TO CiKT TIIK .\IO.ST OUT OK VOUK I.NVKS'lMKNrS.” 


Vtf Filler 

%.VTXOXAL C'lTV B.V\K 

Ibt'k 

Itiv< slmcnt .\<K is(»ry .Sen ic r is 
.\(inunistiT(-<l by oiir .\iIili.iU" 

( tTV BWK FVRMllRS IRl ST (.OMI'ANV 

ll.-l.l- L’:’ Williiiin Sr . Nrw York ,*> 





Conodion Pocifie, 581 Fifth Ave., N. V. 17. N. Y. Plozo 9-4433 


GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU JO Rockefeller Plaza, Nexe York City 
Al the focal point of 5 air routes; on most Caribbean cruise itineraric.s. 

Panama SS Line from New York; SS Rvangeline from Miami. 


Haiti Sketchbook 


Free Fori Shopping Pricet 


It's Quebec tor a winter holiday with all the trimmings! 


Chateau Frcntenac 

A Catkuluiti Paeijk Hold in Friendly OU Quebec 


Treat yourself to a holiday in colorful 
Quebec! The foreign flavor's here, just 
right. Quaint, winding streets... sightsee- 
ing by sleigh ..."poke-around ’ shops... and 
the gay stxial center. Chateau Frontcnac. 

Enjoy snow sports, chef's cuisine, old- 


world hospitality. .\nd don't miss Quebec's 
Winter Carnival Mardi Gras in February. 

Slxcial all-expense holiday rates; 3. 1, 
10 days. $54. to $172.00 per person, 
double room. Includes meals, ski lessons, 
skating, tobogganing. 


WEATHER FORECAST: 

mid-day average, Jan. 
and Feb.; 85®F. in March 


From ultra-modern mountainside hotels 
one looks out on a primitive, colorful 


EASTERN 

SQUASH 

The schedule of the leadhig 
tournaments through April 


FEBRUARY 

2 Dcluwun- Slatf* Singli-s, Wilming- 
ton Country Club, Wilmington, Dol. 
2-13 .Mi'tropoliian S.K..\. Singif.s, I'ni- 
viTsiiy Clul). Nt-w York. 

6 - 16 -Ma.'vssirluisft tsStuto Singlfs, Union 

Hoat Club, Hoston. 

7-8 Atlantic Cou-sl Singles, Chalfontt- 
Hatltlon Hall, .Atlantic City, N.J. 

7- 14 Ktjchcsii-r City Singh's, Kochc-sl«T. 
9-15 Pi ntisylvaniii State Singles, Merlon 

(.’ricket Club, I'hilutlelphia. 

14 Maryland State Singles, University 
Club, Haltimore. 

14-15 Cljurles ,1. Hardy Singles. .Apawa- 
mis Club. Uyi-, N.A'. 

14-15 Connor Cu|i, Hartford <>>ilf Club, 
Hartford, Conn. 

16 Delaware State Doubles, Wilming- 
ton Country Club, Wilmington. 
21-23 National Singles, A eterans and 
Team, Harvard Club, Hosi.m. 

24- .Metropolitan S.H.A. Doubles, 
Mar. 6 Ha('c|uel & Tennis Club, Union 
Club, New York. 

27- .Maury N'ee .Singles, University 
Mar.i Clul), Washington. D.C. 

27- .\lassaehu.s«'lts State Doubles, 

Mar. 9 Harvard Clul), liostun. 


MARCH 

2-7 HulTulo S.R..A. Doubles. Tennis & 
Stjuash Club, ButTalo. 

2-8 Pennsylvania State Doubles, Cyn- 
w.vd Club, l’hila<lelphia. 

4 .Maryland Slate Doubles, Univer- 
sity Club. Baltimore. 

6- 8 National Intercollegiate Singles. 

Princeton University, Princeton. 

7- 8 l.aphum Cup Singles, Granite Club. 

Badminton & Itiicquei (dub, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

7-8 Invitation Open Doubles, Heights 
Casino, Brooklyn. 

14-15 Invitational Doubles, University 
Club, Ballimun-. 

14- 15 Pittsburgh City I)ouble.s, Pitts- 

burgh (lolf Club, Pittsburgh. 

15- 30 District of Columbia Singles, Pen- 

tagon Officers Club, Washington. 

20 - 28 Pennsylvania State Mixed Dou- 

bles, Philadelphia Cricket Club. 

21 Rhode Island State Single.s, Aga- 
wam Hunt Club, Providence. 

21 - 22 National Doubles, Tennis & Squash 

Club, BulTulo. 

30- Invitation .Mixed Doubles, 

Apr. 6 Germantown Cricket Club, Phila- 
delphia. 
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You've crossed the ocean — and it’s hard to believe the trip is over so soon. 
But it’s easy enough to uiuler.-'tand once you've flown KLM. There’s such 
solid comfort. And such a friendly climate ab<»ard. What's more, the 
cui.sine is superb. Why, even the simplest fare becomes a delicacy in the 
artful hnnd.s of a KLM master chef. 

The.se are just a few reasons why people who travel often by air lake the 
Royal Dutch route — to all points of the globe. Xe.xt time y«>u plan a long 
air trip, why not .shorten the miles? Let a KLM flight crew give you all the 
attention in the world. It makes such a royal difference. See your Travel 
Agent or call your nearest KLM office. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“The time just flew!” 
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*'(»»•<*. Sue. llie >\\<*aU'r 


It’s SO thoughtful to say “thank you” 
by Long Distance 

A Long I)i<tai«’e call is the thoiiglilfuL personal 
wav In sctiil v(Hir tlianks. It'.s <'asv — and the i'ost 
is small. Isn't tlicic sotncoiit* vou'd lika U) fall now? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


Althouijh many of Iho naliim’s coliogo 
haski-thali pla.wrs di-scrti'iJ ihc ^tiariN 
for th<* books aii<l midyear exams, thc-re 
were some who manuKed to keep I he round 
ball bouncinR. Auburn stretched its ail- 
winnitiR streak to •J4 and MiehiuaiJ Slate 
rose to the lop r)f ihe HiR Ten, but Si. 
Bonaventure was amonR the less fortu- 
nate and found ilself bumped from the 
unbealen rank.s. 

THE EAST 

While the Ivies contented themselves 
with a couple <if nonleague skirmishes 
(Durimouih beat Sprinalielii TO -tiS, and 
(urnell lost to Oeiuhlen 64 6:1'. Si. 
John’s coniinued to enjoy its return lo 
prominence in the Plasl. The Re<lmen 
were never sharper than when I hey ran 
over St. Francis of Brooklyn 91 44. and 
the sharpest of all was (luard (Jus Alfieri, 
a Itrawny, hard-drivinR ■J10-p<tunder who 
claims, "I only shoot when the other club 
givi-s me too much room." AKieri found 
all the room he needed, took 10 shots from 
the field and made them iill ami added 
three for three from the foul line ftir the 
kind <tf iiiRhl most players dream about 
but only a rare few achieve. 

SI. Francis of fyorello, E'a. ciiURht St. 
flonawniure away from home and used 
its reboundinR .skill to send the Bonnies 
skitltlini; to their first defeat Oil after 
nine straiRht victories. Mllamoa lieat 
Drexi-I 62-46, found l•rllvlde^ce Sopho- 
more .John Kgan, who scored :{9 points, 
more than it could hantlle and finally 
Ixiwed to the Friars 90 H:i after four fran- 
tic overtime pr-riod-s. 

THE SOUTH 

Kentucky sat <iui the week in the rlas.s- 
rooins, but Auburn put its shuIflinR of- 
fense lo the test twice and padded the 
nation’s lonRPst major-colleRe winninR 
streak with victories »iver Ceuraia Tech 
fio a.*» ami (ieoraia Si 61. SEC-hopeful 
.Mi>,-i.>u>ippi Sioie. beaten only by .Au- 
burn, venlureii out omr ami had little 
trouble downing Murray .Siaie 6:i 4H as 
Biiile.v Howell scori-il ll-T poinis. 

The ACC was idle, but VMI put an- 
other damper on 'irginia Tech’s South- 
ern Conference hopi-s, upsettiiiR the 
younR challengers til TX, while Wcsi tir- 
Rinia barely edged Western Kenlucky 
74 7’2 in a nfinleague game. I'lastern ken- 
lucky. Ohio Valley cellar-dweller last .vear, 
Is-al Tenne.sM-e Tech XI T.’i and Mnre- 
head Slate X6 67 lo move inlo first place. 
Tennevsee .AKI. with 2X straight, and 
Kelmont Aliliey, with 12 in a row, were 
also clamoring fur attention. 


THE MIDWEST 

llliiiius's Harry Combes, only Big Ten 
coach lo resist the zone this .s»-ason, came 
out four-scjuare against this mu.st aggra- 
vating i»f all defenses, but was candid 
enough t<i admit, "If I thought I could 
win by using it. I woulii." 

Mirhiuan Suie’s Forddy .Anderson 
couldn’t care less; his Spartans picked 
apart Ohio Stale and Minnes^iia zones 
and rumbled lo the top of the Big Ten 
Forddy's solution: he merely had Bon 
Anderegg shoot luiles in the zone from 
outside while hustling Johnny (Jreen 
cleaned up inside. The result: State beat 
Ohiti State 92 77 and Minnesota x2 76. 
Bui Anilerson, aware of Nonhwesiern’s 
99 96 overtime win over Inwa anti the 
challenge of Illintiis and Michimiii. was 
a realist: “We’re aheatl now. hut this race 
is Just gelling started." 

('incinnaii, fast-breaking almost out of 
range tif the natitinal TV cameras, got .’IX 
points from Oscar Robertson and ran 
Xavier into the boanls 92 66: ('ulerado 
rallied to overhaul Iowa Stale 7:1 61 and 
tie KiinMts uml .Nchraskii for second in 
the Big Eight; Kent Sluic’s Mid-Aineri- 
can bubble burst with bissi's to lloMling 
Cireen 6X .*>9 and .Marshall X4 X.’l, and the 
Flashes gave way to Mianu of lihio. an 
easy 91 77 winner over Wesiern Michi- 
gan; little Sleuix-nville clobbered Mari- 
etia 105-6X for its ;i6th straight. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Making up for its lack of height lan aver- 
age 6 fool li with a slashing fast break 
and deft sho<iling. (Iklahnma fity ran 
rings around T<’l’’s l)ig men ami hound- 
ed them into a To 6.*) defeat, .Meanwhile, 
llaylur continued ()n the rise in the SWC, 


THE NATION'S BEST 


THE 

EAST 


1. St. John’s (12-1) 

2- Villanova (12-2) 

3. St. Bonaventure (9-1) 


1. North Carolina (lO-I) 

2. Kenluck/ (14-1) 

3. Auburn (13-0) 


MID- 

WEST 


1. Kansas State (13-1) 

2. Cincinnati (112) 

3. Michigan State (10-2) 


THE 

SOUTH- 

WEST 


1. Oklahoma City (12-2) 

2. TCU(ll-4) 

3. Texas A&M(12-3) 


THE 

WEST 


1. California (10 4) 

2. SI. Maiv’s<l0 4) 

3. Utah (12-4) 



ARMLOCK by West’s Twyman grounds Bill 
Russell as Bob I’eltit drives for layup in 
pro .\11-Slar game, won by West 124 lOX. 


raking over la.st-place Texas 62 .'il anrl 
prompting unhappy Longhorn Couch 
Marshall Hughes to announce his n-sig- 
nation, elTective at the end of the season. 

THE WEST 

Explo'i'i- ITah. which has shaitc-red the 
theory that a team wiihoui at least one 
shining star cannot be a winner, contin- 
ued to make a shambles of the Skyline 
race. For the fourth time in a row, the 
hefty Lies got involved in a Itghi game 
for a half, ihen Ciime bite'; with a baskel- 
pepjHTing exhibition: this time Ihi'.v left 
contender Krigham Vnung gasping and 
a 711 oil loser. 

Rocky .Mountain rivals, hunl-pressed 
to stop six-time champion IHahe Siaie. 
took heart when five Bengals, including 
leading scorer John Belhke, found them- 
•seives unable to defense a course callerl 
Education 77 and were jinnnptly declurwl 
ineligible. 

THE PROS 

Boston’s Red Auerliach. who had glibly 
predicted, "The Fast will win because 
we have more pride," found himself rue- 
fully mur.;hing on his own words after 
the WcM outrun, out-shot an<l <tutr«- 
boundi ii bis "j»rouii’' Easterners 124 lOX 
in the annual N’B.A All-Star game at Pi- 
troit. The abundant talents of Si. Louis' 
Bob I'eilit and CHIf Hagan {iroved lo be 
loo much bir Bosion's Hill Russi-ll, whi> 
fouiul himself boxed, battered and 
bumped beneath the boards mcc tibiivi'<, 
while Elgin Baylor. .Minneapolis’ splendid 
niokie, tore the East defense apart with 
his two-handed jump shots, slippery body 
movi-ments ami g<-neral all-round mugnif- 
ic*-nce. Not even the sleighi-of-han<l mag- 
ic of Bi»ston’s Bob Cousy n)u!<l curb the 
hot-hande<i Westerners and. when it was 
all done with, I’etlit i2.’» poim.-' ami Bay- 
lor (24 piiinisi were vol<-d <'o-winners of 
the game's moat-vuluable-player award. 


sroRT* n.i.rsritATKH Filn 
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COMING EVENTS 


JaiuniTij .iO lo February 5 

R.S.T. 

* tfUrinioH • TtlirinioH ■ .Vttxorit railin 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sportft iyifnrmation of (he week 


Fruhiy, January 30 

■ A»XST«*kL roniili-i 
North (‘urolina vs. ri<-m 
North raroIinB Stale t 
Charlolte. N C 
William & Mary v*. Wee 


Virsiniu nl Norfolk, 


Chamiis.. Uwrheater 


'• Anlhony v«- Vartii*. liithl he» 

■ Sn- Gardeti, Ne» York. 10 |i 

SKATINO 

Natl. Kijjure SkiilioK 
ihrouRh Ki'l'. 1 . 

Saturday, January 31 

aaSEBALL 

Man'll of Dimiit Major la-uKue Old Timers 
(iume, St. IVtershurif, Klu. 

BASKETBAVt. eotU-Ee . 

Auburn III Viiiiderliilt. 

• Colorado at Kuiiiuia. II ii.nt. NH(* 

Kliiridu at Ki-ntueky. 
t Minnioulu at Ohio Slate Hik Ti 
S iiorls Network. Ine. -• 

North Carol ioM v* South Carolina at 


.North I'aroliiiu State 


I ll>’|{ional. 
Chariot I e. 
Charlotte. 


Norlhwettlerii at Miehiiran Stale. 

.St. John's at laiyola III. . 

South Oakotii State at Kansas Stale 
Texas AA.M at Texas Terh M id-Southwt-st 
K'-eional. Sliorts Network, Ine .’ 

Tulsa at Bradley. 

Wi*i Virniiiiu at lii-orge Washington. 

Wirhilti 

BOATING 


I'll 


i|>. Southern Oeean Bai-e. Mi.iii 


All-Star (iolf. Boros vs. 1 
|..m. I time soiO' 

HOCKEY 

Chieago at Montreal. 
Del roil at Boston, 2 |i.m 
New ^ ork at Toronto. 


Calif.. 4:311 I'.S.T. 
xional '. 

' Bouga'inxiUeii Maiidiea|>. S'2T>, 
I 4:3<l|. to, NBC. 


Sunday, February 1 

BASKETBAUL Jiro 
t'ineinnuii at XlinneaiMilis. 

Detroit nl St 1-nuis 
I'hilailelpliiil nl New York. 

• Syrsruiu' at Boston. 2;3it i>.ni 


•tile .Network re 
Hill, Hiule.'ih, Kill. 


I New York. 

.Montreal at Chleago. 

Toronto at Biision. 

SKIING 

CiliBoii Tro|ihy Knee. North Conway. N.ll. 

Monday, Fi'f>ruary J 

BASKETBALL l-oUege 
Kansas Slate a\ Nekiraska. 

St. John's at Notre Dume. 

Wiehila at Bradley. 

J'ufsiday, February 3 

BASKETBALL eo||i-|!e 

Auburn at t.eorgia Teeh 

North Ciiroliiiii State ni \ irgiiiia. 

I'iilsburgh lit Wi-st Virginia. 

I'hihidelphia at Ciiiriiin.-iti. 

St laiuis \s. Boston. New York v«. Sv raeu 
at New York. 


Wednesday, Fetwuary 4 

BOXING 

■ Duoanxs Klunagaii, Welter 
10 |i.m, ABC 

7ViMr,s'<in//, Fettrunry 5 

F'hoenix Open. $lT,5l>tl, I’ho 
• .See loral lislliig 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASEBALL JOHS MfHM.E. fho U'lwknl hi* 
iroy ay frrtm rrnffTr 6rj>t hifrmtiH lo fjmrrul mnn- 
‘Wrf yU lUtroif T'lyrr*. rrsi'^arif po*f lo tnkf nrer 
lOliK* juh irUh \f itirnukfr Brorr* 

BASKETBALL WEST I H, Eu’l I'M, .V/M Ml- 
SUir gilint, OrIrmI 

noSTO.S, triuJrr iti .VH.l KiiKlrtn Di'nVion; ST. 
/.tif'/.S, Initlrt in irrslern Hitininn. 

BOXING DOS JOllI) u-nrUI yrrlltru’righl 

rhijmpi'iin. .f-rnanil K<> nrrr Wrorn Ciilie/in, 
tiimtiltf tighl. I.iit .Inyrh* 

LAHOl IK/ tlOllIH, »plil I'l-riiaitil rfivi*iiiii 
orrr ^iMiV /'erkia*. light u tighln , B'/jahinjr'on 
<1KSK .If. Jo-roMioI yltfifinH orrr ,lr- 

rNijnil .Soniir. light" rightty, Di/triiil. 

Miriirii M. iVlllTZ.prnuIrnlnfrhirngaSUt- 
itiuM r'ory., ^irrnl nrgiinif'itiiiH uf /Ilinoi* IIU\ 
unHoonrrif ifissoln’bin of yiffaoM lilt' In ytbli'/f 
f*.,S S’ljtrrinr I’t/uft, Ul if I»r knovn wrri f’lyi- 
fitgu tighlr •■ill ht promolnf by .S/.iiIinwi Cory, 
C\HJ. BtiKtl l)l,.SO.N. /lomrr .nbbllrH riylil 
rhoinyion. hoiii/ivl iiprr </ JX.'iJO to/ »r't{ri«rn' 
Id i/orrrnmrn/, uAi'rh roanlrrr'l iriTh nUUUinnnl 
hill nf IJ.I.J'W. (In rooirbork «* litfh' hriirvn right. 
OlooN I* now* umlreit/fil whfthrr hi ronlrnor 
OOLE \U\OI.D /' M.MEU. /.o/po/ir, I’,,.. $IS,ou» 
Thyinilrrhitil inri'd/fomil, U'ith JSC /nr 7i hoIf«. 
Ill 1‘iilm Springiy, Colif. /{unntr-up: J/.lf.lfV 
IKA'Ton.I KKS VESmU. n-i'h JS'i. 

.S l.w SSK \l> on./ C.l/.'K MiriDl.Krorr orrr 

'/rfwh Ciinoilo Coy Chi/myion* Hiirrti /Iroilwiniw 
onif Chriitf/ Il'Coanor, by four ilriikff in r/hfbi- 
Iion miitrh, Born /fo'oii, J'fo 
HAftHESS RACING J I MIS: ti'I.SiMi I'tix <!' 1 mr- 
rii/iir Irot, /.SO" irr'rrr .iloio' I oii'Ir* lo . . 

akoliUK SIIOI.TY, .'1, of l.ngitnuptytt, /ml . nn- 
MOMiirr.l holr/rr o/ highml nrrrngr in I'nirrmil 
/Ir/rrr Hilling ngtlrm ill Siiriititgii .Sypiny*. .V V. 
u'i'h i'l.w u in*. 7.V smind*. 54 Ihtril* in iii *bir'* 
IN mill. 

HORSF RACING I'KTiltK: #./.!. IO" Koyol /’olin 
If.. I * • I" , by irngth. fn I.'l* lliiitriih. fi*n»- 

'liarSD'rillhE- .S«m .Wnrro* //./>, O' 

on iiirf. by 5 IrngtA*. I'ri I.'J.t -• .Irorriroii 
rrroril , Snntii tsilo t'niUr I IJ /niiinil* H'l/IiV 
Shiirniiikrr o/i , Kowiof 7'oblr brrnoir ,rir*' borrr 
in JJ-yror htw'opy of Siintn kiii/ii In u in *'okr* 
nipryiiig r^ernii uf IM) yown'I* 

LEY ELI X ' Slk.liS Jiimninr S iS/.,bylSj ImglhM, 
in 1:11 ' lliiiltiily. hill llnrliirk up. 

III.K FOl.H: VOO .s', in Virmlr .S . 7 /., by ,'•* 

IrM'llhA, in I .'J/3'i, .iIoH'o .liifbi MiiniiU iroAi oy. 
II' Uflff .lD; <15.000 .Son .Unrimi /I . I '» oi . in 
I.:''. .SoN/ii Im'I.i, Eihlu -Irroro oy. 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS /MI'/. Cl/f.- 
TKI.I.OSI iinil /■lElIHE M.EXWDICE nf 
j'ronrr limk orrr-oll Irophy nf iSIh Munir Cnrbi 
roily o/'rr rortri'ny !,iiiiii-inUr rfrroil in Ci'Irorn. 

nos ri.lH'KII 1/1*7'. .s-mtliim/. 1 Sll-mUr U'lgr.lo. 

frophy rnrp in Hnlmh HKM "ilh yS-oiyh nrrrngi. 
I'hrirtrhiirrh, Sny ZmliiniL 

SKIING /*/■.', v.vv riror. cii/or.i. sir. 

tiiHfil *1/1', oo/iirn'' iHirrno'i'onnf rumprlitiiin , 

‘it I'D M'EliSEn, Striinitmiil .S'yringN, Colo., 
iIoN nhill nrrr ; xrronil* onilrr rernni fnt ;,oiyi- 
yor*/ roorwr. /.m.Irrhri.Ir. .S'lrilrrrLiml 
TENNIS _ t/.fc'.Y lI/..l//;/if> s-f. .f.rt. s-.f orrr 

S'coir ypit»rr, loi'roIioN r/in in pionrhrp 

E\i;r ni i nnoi.z v-s, «..i. tt.i er/r m.iiHh 

1/ illigno, lowlrob'nn joirlor rhornyionwhiy 
TRACK a SIELO //II/I/IK .U'lKA’t/lf. Ibl/m'. 
7'rro». fir*' in 7o-. niipl I'l'i-yiinl >/<i«hr*. ll iKh- 
I'lefloii ErrniHg S'or tfooK*. /I'rnprr'i'rr 'iiiirw. 7 

MILEPOSTS DIED: MIKE U .WVTIIollS . 
ii'nrlil rhoinyroH rnrino i/rirrr o'ho iinnooner*/ 
rrliiP'iyrnl frnm llrnnil Drlr rnring Inrl pnonlh.' In 
ooln rnt*b on pobirr riNiiI nrnr /.omion. 

/»//;/»- KK.VV/iT// /fl/V »•//,/./ l.u.s. S». onr- 

'io>r .S' /.ooiw Itriii/nii iinlfirhlrf who In/ t orrri- 
ron /.ro'/wr in Aooir ron* in I'l-'J, of o heiirl roll- 
illiiiin i'll Cron'. I’.uia. f)rr 

llESICSEII- 1/, /7./I/I/CK.Sf>V, 55. n/'rr V.' 
pjriiri or riHtrh nf I 'oirrrwe'y of ll'o<Arn*j'on roa-inv 
rripiw. niiiiin nf lAroi iiilrroo'ionolly proieioroi. 


ACKNOWIEOGMENTS 


■ • ■ . • ' IJ - jA.t .J . A.p. ; 13 » /n,, 

Wai'riDa'arlJ.IS rj.O'aHjn* 
..... ..•_ . ie;o ■'••JWI- no, A.d. 22.23 

AP 'P WP 26 I3wCf«jHoai*'N**'.1'* 

34 Mai. :. Nr --:- 3S • A- 

'-I. 36 '* • .<•' 1, Nrwipar, lack 'ii’i''' , 37 OB'" 

- " * ' V I . ,*.i* I Nrwwae 3 6 Mai 
N-w-;' 43 t '• •* 44 Ctn'ioI P'rsi 45 

Vr- 46 bij-r>eieliri'.iekra i'-‘ 46, 49 
-rBol'w-^- 53.58 61 


faces in the crowd . . . 



-MAIII.ENE RTKEIT, To- 
rrinto, txon Helm I.4« 
I)c>herly golf invita- 
tional 2-ui> in Flirt 
LauiliTiBile ilt'Sjihe al- 
miutl-Kueei'.a.Kful ennii'- 
Buek (if lf<.S6 titiiat Ji>- 
iinne (iondwin of Hav- 
erhill. Mtittp. 


PAT Mit.ss. Kngli.sh 
w|>orls ear Titeer who 
ahares enihu-sinam for 
speed wiih her Itrolher 
Stirlins. teamed with 
Kngland’s ,\nn Wis- 
dom lo win the wom- 
en's division of Monie 
Curio aulii rull.V. 




JOBS' imitMIKK-S, .'17, 
a red-headed .Sunday 
.Srhool teacher ami de- 
fensive line coarh for 
the Htiltimore Colls, 
was hired as the head 
c'lacli at Baylor. I he 
Baiitisi Church’s fool- 
hull striinKhnld. 


TOM coiicoiiAV. Har- 
v-ani si iiden t rcoresenl - 
ing Ml, Mansfield Ski 
Club, won Stowe ('u|> 
at Slowe, Vt-. after 
winning slalom. |ilac- 
ing in liownhill race 
against field of KO oth- 




CWII. SMITH of ihp 
i>ak HriKik I'nlo Cluh. 
Hinsdale. III., retaineil 
his Ifl-goal hnndieai) 
in ll*."i!» ratings of Cnit- 
ed Stales I’ohi ,\ssn. 
Tr)|i ranking also went 
again to Hoh .Sken •. 
San .Mateo. 


WILMA Kl'liol.PH. a 
stu'ient at Tennea.spo 
.\&I. leil schiKilmates 
to sweep Ilf four top 
spots in .'lO-j'urd dash 
at national in- 

door track and Held 
championships in the 
Washington .\rinory. 





ROCKY coi.AViTo, lead- 
ing hitter for Cleve- 
lantl last year, was 
named "Man nf Year" 
hy city's Baseball writ- 
ers. Saiil Manager Joe 
(lonlon: "Kocky's go- 
ing to he Im-sebaH's big- 
gest aliraction." 
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See what 100 horses 
can do! 

Oiir photo shows the Triumph TR-;rs lOO horses 
in action with some really older models at a Cali- 
fornia ranch. 

The horses neatly packaged under the hood of a 
TR-3 are equally at home west of Laramie or Long 
Island. They're thoroughlireds— took first in cla.ss in 


practically every European Rally during the past 
five years. But they're not fu.s.sy. And they’re light 
eaters. Count on up to miles per gallon. 

Best of all. they're domesticated. The TR-3 does 
what you want to do. Or what your wife wants to 
do. if she hapjHms to he driving. 

It adds up to performance KunI) that would 
cost at least .$o()() more in other sports cars. 

Why wait for spring? 


Slaii-1nr.l •rn.i.ni'l' C.m.,. .it.y liu- . IVpt.l} -< T ir. Or.w.l^.iv, N.-w Y.,rV V,> 



TRIUMPH 



6 reasons why the TR-3 is your 
best sports car buy: 


1. DISC HRAKHS StniKilird cqiiipmonl on 
(ronl wheels; nisixinnim hraking elticii-ncy 

2. lt>fU cc. 100 horsfjKJwer; 110 mph 

toj) speed; accclerafion; 0-J>0 in 8 see. 

3. RACISG CH'TCH heavy duty, woven 
lininK gives longer life 

4. EXHAI’ST SYSTEM 2 .slraight-lhrniigh 
imiiners relieve hiick pr<?ssure. increase 
engine efficiency 

5. .SKATS Orthopwlically designed for comfort 

6. dEAlltiOX: -l-siKH-sl, short throw, 
.synchromesli in 2nd. Srd and toj> 


OPTIONAL EXTRAS Over<lrive. 
hard top. rear seat, wire wheels, 
white walls, and others (ask your dealerl 
SERVICE Dealers in every state— 
over 700 in ail. 




CONFEREES IN POSSIBLY HISTORIC CINCINNATI HOTEL ROOM INCLUDED MEN FROM USC, UCLA. AIR FORCE ACADEMY, WASHINGTON. 


SPORTS 

ILLLISTIiATED 


FOOTBALL’S 


Bedeviled by competition from the pros and entranced by a 
fine opportunity, the country’s independent football 
giants plan a jet^flown, nation-wide conference of their own 


by TEX MAULE 

I S iKioM 10l« al the Xetherland- 
Hillon Hotel in Cincinnati the 
other day a small group of very seri- 
ous men finislied the outline plans for 
a jet-age college football conference. 
This is the first news of it. 

Itoom lOlfi isa big room, decorated 
in tones of brown — brown rug. brown 
and cream drape.s — but the big men 
crowded it. The room bplonge<l to 
Tom Hamilton, athletic director of 


the University of riitsburgh, and the 
men scattered about the room repre- 
sented 11 of the nation’s great foot- 
ball powers. Tliey had met twice be- 
fore during the week-long NCAA 
convention in Cincinnati, and this 
final meeting was a summing up of 
their discussions plus committee re- 
ports on the various problems of op- 
erating a conference that would 
stretch from California to New York. 


In a college-football climate made 
uncomfortable by the ever-growing 
competition of professional football 
and the withdrawal of more major 
conferences into round-robin sched- 
ules which virtually exclude the inde- 
pendents, these major independents 
were seriously considering an adven- 
ture in Togellierness. 

By the time they adjourned for 
dinner at the end of the late-aftcr- 
noon session, the blueprint for the 
new conference was clearly drawn. 
None of the schools represented is 
committed— the actual go-ahead sig- 
nals will have to come from thecollege 
presidents— but the athletic directors 
are now able to go to work on argu- 
ments and presentations to submit 
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CALIFORNIA, PITTSBURQH. NAVY. ARMY, NOTRE DAME, PENN STATE. SYRACUSE. WHILE STANFORD WATCHED FROM A DISTANCE 


JET-AGE SECRET 


to the top executives involved. As 
outlined in Cincinnati, the confer- 
ence will consist of 12 schools di- 
vided into eaatern and western divi- 
sions. In the East will be Army, Navy, 
Notre Dame, Pittsburgh. Syracuse 
and i’enn State: the western division 
will be Southern California, UCLA, 
California, Washington, the Air Force 
Academy and perhaps Stanford. Each 
team will play four games in its own 
division and one in the other. Due to 
scheduling difficulties— most major 
colleges are scheduled three or four 
years ahead— conference play cannot 
begin before 1964 or 1965 and will 
involve, at the beginning at least, only 
football. In other major sports the 
schools propose to play to divisional 


championships, then determine the 
conference champion in playoffs. 

These were the major accomplish- 
ments of the meeting. Still open to 
discu-ssion and arbitration are the 
thorny problems of recruiting, schol- 
arships and eligibility rules. 

Here are the men who were present 
and who will thresh out these prob- 
lems soon: Tom Hamilton of Pitt, un- 
official chairman of the group : Colonel 
Francis Roberts of West Point; Cap- 
tain Slade Cutter of Annapolis; Lew 
Andreas of Syracuse; Moose Krause, 
athletic director of Notre Dame, and 
Father Edmond Joyce, executive 
vice-president of Notre Dame; Ernest 
B. McCoy of Penn State; Colonel 
George Simler of the Air Force Acade- 


Draving bg Marc Simont 

my; Wilbur Johns, athletic director, 
and Bradford Booth, faculty athletic 
representative, UCLA: Je.ss Hill, ath- 
letic director, and Hugh Willett, fac- 
ulty athletic representative, Southern 
Cal. : George Briggs, athletic director, 
and Jack Gose, faculty athletic rep- 
resentative, University of Washing- 
ton: and Greg Engelhard, University 
of California. Absent but interested 
was Stanford Athletic Director Chuck 
Taylor, who told us, ‘‘We’ll be most 
interested in reading what you fellows 
write about it.” 

The toughest problem they have 
to solve has to do with athletic schol- 
arships, recruiting and academic re- 
quirements. 

eontinued 
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JET-AGE SECRET foi'linitril 

"Some of the California schotils 
eouUl not live under the restrictions 
of the eastern colleKes,” says Cutter, 
the outspoken representative from 
the Xaval Aca<lemy. "Nor could we 
live under some of their rules. All of 
the 4‘<illeites involved, liowever, have 
hiKh academic retiuirements and it is 
not impossible t(j develop a comforta- 
ble framework for the conference us 
a whole." 

The tw(» eastern service academies, 
which have been somewhat restive 
uiKler wliat they <-onsider irksome 
and sometimes unfair restrictions im- 
po.sed upon them by the Kasiern Col- 
legiate .Athletic Conference, are leery 
of addithmal restrictions. 

The benefits of a natifmal confer- 
ence for the independents are fairly 
ol>vious. Notre Dame's Moose Krause 
says, "The best reason for the crea- 
tion of a new conference is that each 
scheduled conference game immedi- 
ately assumes greater importance be- 
cause it helps determine the member 
college's final place in the conference 
standings." As it now stands, a game 
between, say, Navy and Syracuse is 


important only if one of the two 
scluxds hap|)ens to be in the top U). 
"I think those ratings are foolish," 
sa\'s Cutler. "But that’s the way it is 
now. If we were in a conference with 
Syracuse, the game would be more 
attractive not only from a spectator’s 
standpoint but from a publicity 
standpoint as well. It would give the 
sportswriters something additional to 
write about," 

Not so freely admitted, but still 
very much present in the reasons for 
the new conference is tlie comix-l itioii 
college football is beginning to feel 
from the professionals. TIu* new col- 
legiate conference would, in geo- 
graphical distribution and in its 
method of scheduling, nearly <lupli- 
cate the setup of the highly success- 
ful National h'ootball League. 

"Some of the indepen<lenls are be- 
ginning to feel a little pineh — in the 
areas where professional football has 
become very popular," Cutter said. 
"I think, too, that all the recent pub- 
licity about the e.xcellence of profes- 
sloual (oothall as compared to college 
football is out of balance. We can’t 
tight that by crawlitig into a hole and 
playing football which is the ecjuiva- 


ient of high .school fixitball, as some 
citlleges are doing. This conference, I 
believe, can be a real shot in the arm 
to college football by pro^•ing that 
the college* game, too, is good. By 
forming a conference of schools with 
uniformly high academic slandard.s 
and uniformly good football teams 
we can prove that academic excel- 
lence and football strength can go 
hand in liund." 

Tlu* new conference would ease the 
.s<-iietiuling headaches of some of the 
member etjUeges and would be no 
problem to the others. “.A.s a service 
school, we like to play sci'clules 
which |>relty well cover the United 
State.s,’’ Colonel Koherts points out. 
"This conference meets that retiuire- 
rneiit. Besides, we have been playing 
all these schools anywaj-. Tin* sched- 
uling will not be dillieull, although I 
should imagine it would he the mid- 
■fids anyway before a real conference 
schedule could be worked out.” 

.AiHjther a<l vantage to the member 
schottls— and an important one-^was 
ucvderliiiecl by several o( the allUetic 
•lirectors. (leorge Briggs of Washing- 
ton probably e.xplained it best: "My 
own feeling is that the primary’ factor 
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GEORGE SIMLER MOOSE KRAUSE TOM HAMILTON ERNEST McCOY 

Air Force Academy S»lrr Dame Piltubnryh I\iih Slah 


in favor of the idea is the opportunity 
such an organization would provide 
for eombining the effectiveness of our 
common feelings on such matters as 
national intercollegiate legislation. 
We’ve gone too far already in sacri- 
ficing institutional autonomy: this 
could he a device for preserving and 
strengthening it. From the stand- 
point of having an organization in 
formation and capahle, let's say. of 
influencing N'CAA-type legislation 
affecting intercollegiate athletics, my 
hunch is that agreement by 15>6i) 
would be quite possible. To be opera- 
tional in terms of scheduling i.s ((uile 
another matter, though.” 

All in all. the new conference would 
be an advantage to the member 
schools. Since it is made up of inde- 
pendents, it does not disrupt any 
conference now existing. None of the 
athletic directors made direct men- 
tion of one of the biggest advantages 
—the increased gate receipts to be e.x- 
pected from participation in a con- 
ference which will be the strongest 
in the nation, or the ailvantage to l)e 
expected in rwruiting boys to play 
in that conference. It is easy to see, 
loo, what a tremendously attractive 
T\' package this conference would 
have to offer. And, if it can be worked 
out, a playoff between the eastern and 
western division would very likely 
outshine any current bowl game in 
popular appeal. These are very real 
reasons and very strong ones for the 
acceptance this idea has picked up so 
quickly. The fact that these reasons 
carry weight is no criticism of the 
schools involved, any more than it is 
a criticism of the Big Ten schools to 
say that similar consiilerations have 
long applied there, too: the Big Ten 
is a strong and attractive conference 
for spectators and for athletes. 

The dissolution of the nine-member 
Pacific Coast Conference will clear 


the way for the creation of the pro- 
posed new airplane conference. The 
athletic directors of the four big West 
Coast schools — now suddenly indc*- 
pendents — all considered that the 
achievement of a strong voice in 
NCA.\ affairs would be one of the 
valuable results of the new Together- 
ne.ss. The same thought was. if not so 
dominantly, a factor with the expe- 
rienced independents of the Ea.st. 

Incidentally, if the new conference 
should use its undoubted strength to 
try to ease the strict but just rules 
of the NCAA, then it would be bet- 
ter for collegiate athletics if it never 
comes into being. No prediction is 
made here that anything like this 
will be attempted, but it is no secret 
that some of the proposed members 
— notablj' on the West Coast— have 


squirmetl under the NCA.\ jienalties. 

Also, incidentally, and probably 
without being con.sciou.s of it. the 
conferees in Room lold in the .Neth- 
erland-H ilton were outlining a col- 
lege football program for the IfMiO.s 
in direct challenge to the thesis of 
that tireless old opponent of college 
football. Chicago’s Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, whose advice to other college 
presiilents has long been: “Give it up 
and let the pros have it." 

In his .sternest manner. Hutchins 
has written >.•«'«• hchun that college 
football can never be as good, as en- 
tertaining and solvent as the pro- 
fessional game. The athletic directors 
of a dozen or .so of ♦he nation’s finest 
colleges are out to prove Hutchins 
and his disciples wrong. And they 
just might do it. end 


HUTCHINS' DOCTRINE FOR FOOTBALL 


Plans (if the nation’s major cnlU’ge foot- 
ball independents to form a jet-age con- 
IcTC-nce of their own fu to challenge the 
increiLsingly popular pros for the pub- 
lic’s support and attention also brave- 
ly challenge the atlvice of that longtime 
critic of (“ollege football, former Presi- 
dent Robert Hutchins of the Uni%Tr.sity 
of Chicago. Excerpt.s from the Hutchins 
dtjctrine and prophecy, as written for 
SeoRTS iLLf.sTRATBD more than four 
years ago (Si. Oct. 18 , ’.141: 

“The real hope lie.s in the slow hut 
steady progress of professional football. 
. . . Not enough people will pay enough 
money to supiairt big-time intercollegi- 
ate football in the style to which it has 
become accustomed when for the .same 
price they can see real professionals, 
their minds unconfused by thoughts of 
education, play the game with true pro- 
fe.s-siunal iiolish. 

“When professional football has 
reached this point, we .shall be able to 





HE'D GIVE THE GAME TO THE PROS 


di.sentanglo sport and higher education. 
Students can play tor not playj as they 
wish: their friends may attend and ap- 
pliiud if they like. . . . 

"Students will come to college to 
study. .Muinni w'ill believe that this is 
something a normal, red-blooded young 
American can properly do. . . , This 
happenetl at Chicago." 
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A THEME 
OF FRANTIC 
CLIMAX 


STYLISH SLUGGER Jimmy Demart't, driving off Thunilorbini's first 
tec, abantloued traiUttonal golfer’s slacks for mure colorful plus 
fours. Demaret held third-round lead, but finished tied for second. 


California has given the 1959 pro golfing tour 
a palpitating send-off. And a Californian is 
the circuit's most talked-about personality 


BUSY AMATEUR Crosliy fifsi sponsiired own tourna- 
ment, then went to Palm Springs for Thunderhird event. 


F irst in Los Angeles, then sweeping over the sunny 
Monterey Peninsula and back down to mountain- 
ringed Palm Springs (with just a peek across the Mexi- 
can border into Tijuana i the 195ff golf .season ha.s re- 
ceived a glorious bon voyage from the state of Califor- 
nia. After playing at San Diego this week the profes- 
sional golfers move on out into i\.ri'Aona, Texas and the 
South, competing for a rword $1.5 million in prize mon- 
ey. It should he a rousing journey. 

The excitement clattered in with the very first event 
of the season, the Los Angeles Open, which Ken Venturi 
won by scoring an amazing final-round 6.3. After Ernie 
Vos.sler had captured the tightly contested Tijuana 
Open, Art Wall stumbled in the winner of Bing Crosby’s 
celebrity-studde<i pro-amateur when Gene Littler fired a 
shot into the Pacific Ocean on the final hole of the final 
day. At Palm Springs last weekend this theme of frantic 
climax was sustained. In the very last round Arnold 
I'almer, surpassing even \'eniuri’s tour de force at Lo.s 
.•\ngeles. shot a 62 to win the Thunderbird Invitation 
tournament. 

Throughout the month, however, the central figure 
on a .stage crowile<I with gulfing stars was 27-year-old 
\'enturi. Passing up Tijuana after his dramatic showing 
at Los Angeles, Ken faded somewhat in The Crosby, 
but came back hard at Palm Springs, finishing in a 
dramatic tie for second with .Jimmy Demaret. The young 
and dedicated Californian has marked himself early 
as the most exciting golfer of the year. For Herbert 
Warren Wind’s evaluation of his promise, turn the page. 



GOLF roiiliniieil 



IN PRESS ROOM (ABOVE) VENTURI S CANDID BUOYANCY PRODUCES LIVELY COPY 


THE IMPOSSIBLE IS 
THEIR HERO’S DAILY DIET 

IN DRAMATIC SETTING AT THE MASTERS. 



F i'R Thk past year imil a half, ever 
since his l)ack-t(»-l)ack victories 
in the St. I’uul and Milwaukee Opens 
in tlie summer of 1‘>.57 made it clear 
that he hud arrived as a professional 
golfer and could well develop into a 
really great golfer, Ken \'enluri. a 
young man from San Francisco, has 
enjoyed a rare status in his liome 
stale: he is the ))ride of both northern 
Californians and southern Californi- 
ans. When C’alifornians get behind a 
local product anil he continues to pro- 
duce, their entliu.siasm has a way of 
turning into the formidable, posses- 
sive pa.ssion of a bull(ighler'.s cult, 
and thus wa.s the .stage reached last 
winter when \'enturi scored three tine 
victories on the tour and generallv 
demonstrated that he could indeeil be 
the Hogan of this next decade. 

Karly thus .lunuary in the l^os An- 
geles Open, playing before native gal- 
leries who regard the impossible a.s 
tlteir hero'.s daily diet, Wnturi, eight 


strokes back of the loader when the 
linal day dawned, came through with 
perhaps the greatest round of Ids ca- 
reer. a Wonderful d:5 that saw him 
home the victor by two .shots. In C ali- 
fornia today there is only one type of 
argument when two golfers gel to- 
gether: each contends that /<c is the 
greater admirer of \'enturi. 

In jiersonahty, Vetituri, a tall, not 
unhandsome young man who mirrors 
his emotions almost as lucidly a.s 
Snead, enjoy.s the excitenmnt of tour- 
naments and gallerie.s and imbues bis 
simttnaking with a natural llair for 
the dramatic. He is very well lilted 
for the role in which he has been cast 
- far better fitted, say, titan (lene 
1/Utler, an exceedingly iiuiet and 
reticent fellow, who was accorded the 
same lush regard by Californians 
when he turned professional in 11154. 
Like those remarkable competitors of 
an earlier era. Sarazen and Hagen, 
\'enturi is endowed with an ocean of 


buoyancy. He forgets bad roumls 
puickly. .\fter a good round, ld.s ex- 
hilaration is .so uninhibited that, in 
an age where it has become standard 
practice for sports figures to be re- 
strainedly modest before everytliing 
else, it has occasionally been mi.sread 
as conceit. That is not a trait of his, 
l>ut he lias a deep-seated self-confi- 
dence and the youthful belief, like 
many athletic stars who have grown 
up as junior celebrities, that everyone 
is as candiil and outgoing a.s he is. 

To be sure, admiration for Ven- 
turi’s golf skill is anything but con- 
lined to the beyond-llie-cordillera civ- 
ilization, For example, quite a few of 
his colleagui'S on the tour — .Jay He- 
bert. for one — have alluded to him 
for quite some time now us simply 
"the best player on the circuit.” I’uit- 
ing is the weakest part of Venturi's 
game. He probably holes more than 
his share of long ones and his good 
strokes are very good strokes, but a 
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fairly high proportion of his mediuni- 
Ifiiglh and short putts are not firiniy 
strurk, and sonn^tiines un<ler pressure 
he has a tendency to ride his right 
hand a little to the outside and to 
close the blade a Irilie as he taps 
through the hall. tXf the tee he has 
improved both his consistency and 
his length. He now gets the ball out 
a great distance for a player of his 
slighti.sh huilil, hitting his first few 
drives with no particular emphasis 
usually, but growing longer and long- 
er during the progress of a round. 

Hut it is \'enluri's iron play that 
Ls exceptional, as has often been re- 
marked. He ha.s struck more than one 
veteran observer as possibly being 
nothing le.ss than the finest iron play- 
er of all time. A good part of his 
soundness and lines.se is the result of 
his many hours of tutelage witli By- 
ron Nelson, but at least an etjuai part 
of his skill appears to be sheer in- 
stinct. As he studies a particular shot, 


he .seems to breathe into his hones the 
particular nuances it calls for. If the 
ball should ideally be drilled low, it is 
drilled low. If itshuuld coast up to the 
green and then softly fade a shade off 
to the right to catch the contours and 
slip down to the j)in, it freiiuenlly 
<ioes. The l)all that ideally, to suit the 
conformation (»f the green area and 
the pin position, xhmild be <lrawn a 
fraction from right to left /■<. He plays 
the straightaway three-iron and four- 
iron with the same lel-it-tly decisive- 
ness wliicli most professional.s man- 
age only when they are handling the 
seven-iron and its close relatives. The 
amazing thing about \ enturi's style 
is its thunderous absence of visible 
effort. He has a beautiful grip— he 
seem.s to have a dozen lingers en- 
twined around the shaft. Though his 
backswing is not the picture of fluid- 
ity, everything is where he wants it 
to be. Through the ball his balance 
and timing are superlative, and this 


is what makes his shotmaking look 
so easy atul (juiet. 

In the professional field today there 
are more good golfers than there have 
ever been: about ID truly first-cla.ss 
players, another ID who always play 
well and at times with brilliance, and 
another 2.') who liave the stuff to win 
tournaments and have won them. For 
all this, ^■enluri's most dillicult prob- 
lem, it sometimes seems, is the pres- 
sure of fulfilling the great expecta- 
tions which C alifornians and oullan<l- 
ers alike have for him. The tlting that 
would do him the most good, <if 
course, would be a victory in a major 
championship like the National Open, 
the British Open, or the Masters in 
which he ha.s come close twice in the 
last three years . To earn a position 
among the great golfers, a man must 
make a considerable showing in these 
major competitions. 'I'he first victory, 
those who have done it say, is always 
the hardest.— H.\V.\N'. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Boating Boom \Cont.) 

^HlS TIME last year, when the word 
was of recession, the National 
Motor Boat Show came to New York 
and set dazzling records in both at- 
tendance and sales iSI, Feb. 3, 1958). 
Maybe this was a prophetic index and 
maybe it wasn’t, but the recession is 
no longer with us. What about this 
year? Well, the big boat show closed 
last Sunday bigger than ever. The to- 
tal of 1959 sales orders in boats, en- 
gines and accessories was $26,970,000 
—an increase of 20^^, over last year. 

The Arena 

rpwo recent items in the news, both 
of them concerned with sports 
arenas, have set us to pondering again, 
for perhaps the ten thousandth time. 


They Said It 


the exact nature of those precincts in 
which we occasionally make bold to 
raise an authoritative voice. 

The first of these items, winging 
its way eastward from Los Angeles 
last week, echoed like a view halloo 
in the offices of presidential aspirants 
from coast to coast by announcing 
that the officially chosen site for next 
year’s Democratic National Conven- 
tion was the still-unfinished 17,000- 
seat Los Angeles Sports Arena, the 
West Coast’s answer to Madison 
Square Garden. 

With the heady sense that our em- 
pire had suddenly expanded beyond 
our wildest dreams of power, we were 
inclined at first to hail this choice of 
venue with enthusiasm and to extend 
our heartiest congratulations to those 
politicians who made it. In view of 
their frank admission, it seemed to 


us. there could no longer be any doubt 
that politics, at least Democratic 
Party politics, would now take its 
rightful place in the world of major 
sports, and we were eager to face up 
to the responsibility. 

Then, hard on the heels of the 
first news item, there came another, 
and we sobered instantly. This item 
concerned the plans of Cuba's vic- 
torious revolutionary, Fidel Castro, 
to hold history’s most highly touted 
series of mass-murder trials in the 
huge Batista-built Sports Palace in 
Havana. This, we felt, was some- 
thing else again — something pretty 
somber. 

We suddenly were thankful that 
we did not have to pass judgment 
either as referee or reporter on liber- 
ated Cuba's arrangement for justice. 
We were finally thankful that we 
would not have to set up headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles and belatedly 
master the intricacies of a national 
game more complex, confusing and 
confounding with the possible excep- 
tion of the British wall game' than 
any we are now called upon to ob- 
serve. Most of all we were thankful 
that the wonderful world of sport, as 
we know it, is a world not circum- 
scribed by yearnings toward punish- 
ment or power but one bounded only 
by man's desire to triumph over his 
own shortcoming.s. 

Happu Knoll, U.S.S.R. 

A BASIC AXIOM of country club 
management — as every member 
of Mr. Marquand’s Happy Knoll 
must be aware— can be stated some- 
thing like this: "If any golfer com- 
plains loudly enough about the work- 
ings of the greens committee, put him 
vn the conimilfee.” 

Soviet Russia’s Nikita Khru.shchev 
is not primarily a country club type, 


EMANUEL CELLER, chainiian of the Hau^e Jiidirtary Committee, prom- 
iHing organized baueball a time of trialu: "They want exemption from anli- 
iruut lawn. Well, they're not going to gel it. I am going to fight them tooth 
and nail." 

BRANCH RICKEY, ??, ill St. Louin for the silrer annirernary of the Cos- 
houne Gang: "I know a little man here this evening — I am talking of Leo 
Durocher — who had a greater facility for making « bad situation immedi- 
atcly worse than any man I crer knew. But if 1 were the sole owner of a 
major league club made up of probable winners, he would be Ihe man I 
would select for managtr." 

ADOLPH RUPP, 57, ('nirersily of Keiitueky basketball coarh, reflecting 
on the pleasures of fox hunting in the Kentucky manner: "It's the best 
sport for a man my age. You turn Ihe dogs loose and sit down and listen 
to them with some sandwiches and a fifth of bourbon. The fox holes up 
and doesn't get caught; the dogs hare a happy time running about — no- 
body wins and nobody loses, and the alumni don’t write letters." 

OR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, clergyman and author, addre.ssing the 
New York Touchdown Club: "I am a great reader of Ike sports pages. 
Indeed I read the sports pages before I read (he front pages and editorial 
pages — »o that I can bear to read the front pages and editorial pages." 
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but his hardheaded realism has led 
him often to emulate the methods of 
capitalist society: ‘‘You can't net 
production without incentive," the 
Russian dictator told Minnesota’s 
Senator Hubert Humphrey some 
weeks ago and, when Humphrey re- 
plied that that seemed like a pretty 
capitalistic point of view, Khru- 
shchev snapped back: “Call it what 
you like; it works.” 

I.ast week, to counter an ever- 
increasing ground swell of national 
discontent over the state of Soviet 
sports, Khrushchev took a step ex- 
actly in line with the accepted policy 
at Happy Knoll. He abolished the 
top-heav’y and cumbersome govern- 
ment Committee on I'hysical Culture 
an<l Sport and put the control of So- 
viet athletics in the hands of a grass- 
roots orgunixation composed largely 
of those who had been complaining 
the loudest about how things stand. 

The new boss of Soviet sp<trts will 
be a so-called Union of Sports So- 
cieties and Organizations whose 
membership will be culled from a 
host of participating local sports 
groups in factories, offices, schools, 
army units and farm collectives 
throughout the land. major shart? 
of the responsibility for getting 
the new organization going will be 
laid directly in the lap of the out- 
spoken Young Communist League 
whose objections to the former cen- 
tralized setup were the most vocif- 
erous of all. 

The accent in the new sports setup, 
as in most of Khrushchev’s domestic 
policies, will be on decentralization, 
the old capitalist device of local con- 
tred and local incentive. The avowed 
purpose of Soviet sport is still that of 
“training Communist youth for 
greater productivity and defense of 
the fatherland,” but the drive, it is 
hoped, will now come more from the 
sporting youth and less from the 
sedentary boss. 

In the past, according to the dis- 
satisfied members of the youth 
league, too many temperamental 
stars have been pampered by the gov- 
ernment at the e.xpense of neglecting 
the commoner athlete. Indignation 
swelled last year when one of these 
stars, Top Soccer IMayer Edward 


Strelstsov, was thrown in Jail for rape 
and other extracurricular athletics. 
It reached a crescendo when a team 
of other temperamental stars lost the 
world soccer championship to Brit- 
ain in a -0 rout. 

I'nder the general supervision of 
the new Sports Union, local authori- 
ties plan to keep a sharp eye on the 
conduct of the nation’s lop athletes, 
and keep tliem on their mettle as 
well with the constant threat of new 
talent from the provinces. Within 
three years, the Union hopes, the 
number of Ru.s.sians actively engaged 
in sport will rise from the present 
liO. 0(10, 00b to twice that number or 
even more. 

"BeUveen Here and London” 

■jyriKE Hawthorn, champion road- 
racing driver of the world at 29, 
slid into a swift green .Jaguar in 
Karnham, England one day last week 


ami surged toward London for a busi- 
ness appointment. 

•Just a few days before, tlie tall, 
flaxen-baired Hawtiiorn had .said; 
"The roads are getting to be proper 
death traps. The average tlriver sim- 
ply will not bother to think ahead. 
He just tears along as though he 
hasn’t a minute to spare and relies 
on his brakes to get him out of trou- 
ble. If you ask me the race track is a 
lot safer than the road between here 
anti London.” 

N'ow, l)y odd coincidence, Haw- 
thorn found himself cruising behind 
the Mercedes IJOOSL of another fa- 
mtjus British racing man. Kob Walk- 
er, whose Cooper cars won two im- 
portant (Irand l*ri.\ events la.st year, 
Aheatl lay a wet, treacherous pave- 
ment, with two bends in view. 

But .Mike was in a hurry to keep 
his appointment, ille was to receive 
yet another reward for having become 

eonlitiiird 
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in 1958 the first English driver to win 
the world championship— a $28,000- 
a-year contract as technical adviser 
to an automobile manufacturing 
firm.) Behind him were eight years 
of intense competition on the world’s 
great road circuits. He had been 
badly burned and battered in rac- 
ing accidents. Just last year he had 
mourned the deaths of four racing 
comrades. 

Upon his retirement from racing 
in December, at the zenith of his 
fame, the British press outdid itself 
to pay him tribute. His garage at 
P'arnham was prospering. He was 
thinking of marrying and settling 
down. 

Hawthorn waved and grinned as 
he pulled alongside Rob Walker's 
Mercedes on the road to London. "I 
suppose I must have got up to about 
50 miles an hour and he was going 
quite fast,” Walker recalled. “I let 
him go.” 

(However, another driver whom 
they both had passed had another 
story: "I was doing about 75 miles 
an hour in my Bentley,” he said. ‘‘A 
car went past me and then a little 
later another car tore past at a terrif- 
ic pace. 1 looked at my speedo again. 
I almost thought I had stopped.”) 

Walker, still in sight, was atle to 
describe the accident itself. “Then it 
happened. I was well behind. Mike’s 
car skidded. The back went round. 
I never dreamed it was going to 
mean disaster. I couldn’t believe that 
a driver of his class could get into 
trouble. I expected he would give a 
flick of the wheel and be out of it. This 
was Mike Hawthorn in front of me. 
1 thought, ‘Good old Mike; he’ll 
soon flick out of that one.’ ” 

But Mike did not. His Jaguar spun 
around and around again as it skidded 
wildly for 100 yards out of the 
second of those awkward turns: then 
it caromed off a post in the center of 
the four-lane highway, clipped the 
rear of an oncoming truck, uprooted 
a tree and shuddered to a stop in a 
hedge. The time was five minutes be- 
fore noon, the place was near the town 
of Guildsford. Hawthorn was found 
crumpled in the back seat of the car, 
fatally injured. 

An impromptu roadside shrine of 


flowers was built by motorists around 
the uprooted tree the next day, but 
police ordered it removed. By attract- 
ing sightseers, they feared, it might 
cause further accidents. 

Brekekekex, Koax, Koax 

T he proper mascot of the Air Force 
Academy is Mach I, a falcon. But 
when the Academy swimming team 
took part in the Wyoming Relays 
last month they borrowed a frog from 
the University of Wyoming biology 
lab, rubbed him for luck, finished sec- 
ond and adopted him as a surrogate. 
The frog’s name is Croak I. he lives 
in the chemistry lab far from the dis- 
secting tables and his chief handler 
is Cadet Mike Peterson of Altadena, 
Calif. “The team decided that since 
it isn’t feasible for the falcon to 
perform in a swimming pool, they 
should have a substitute,” explains 
Coach Mac Mackenzie. 

Croak I made his first personal ap- 
pearance last week during the AFA- 
Colorado State College swimming 
meet by diving from the one-meter 
board into the pool. He was borne to 
the board on a blue velvet pillow. A 
small plastic canopy was raised, and 
Croak I was urged to take off. He 
declined. Peterson taunted him from 
the water by twirling a small leather 
lure. As Croak I pondered Peterson, 
250 spectators roared, "Jump in.” 
Croak I declined. A sneaky cadet 
stole up behind him and, tipping the 



Photo Finish 

These track stars ran a race 
And never knew defeat; 
Both perished at the tape; 
They called it a dead heat. 

— L. L. Morrison 


pillow, sent Croak I soaring in what 
was described by an Academy spokes- 
man as a "beautiful frog dive.” 

It was thought by some that »he 
chlorinated water might make Croak 
I croak and necessitate the arrival of 
Croak II. The spoke.sman said, how- 
ever, that the chlorine had “no ap- 
parent effect,” but he did not rule 
out the possibility of delayed after- 
effects. He added that Croak I’s train- 
ing schedule involved keeping him in 



an icebox and not feeding him for a 
week before the meet. “It saved the 
taxpayers’ money,” he said. He at- 
tributed Croak I’s reluctance to dive 
to the “large crowd.” but felt that 
his presence was “salutary.” The Air 
Force won 59 27. 

By the Book 

L iTKR.Arv, in the form of reading 
the rule book, we suggested some 
months ago, could go a long way in 
keeping college athletic coaches out 
of trouble. The suggestion was made 
in the wake of severe disciplinary ac- 
tion by the N'CAA for illegal recruit- 
ing of athletes. One of the offenders 
was Basketball Coach Johnny Cas- 
tellan! of Seattle University, who 
promptly resigned his job with the 
penitent statement: “The rule was 
there. I violated it.” 

This year Seattle has a new basket- 
ball coach whose respect for and be- 
lief in the powers of literacy exceeds 
our wildest expectations. A slim, stu- 
dious young Master of Arts from Co- 
lumbia I'niversity, Vincent Cazzetta 
has composed a 48-page brochure for 
the guidance of his athletes that 
leaves virtually nothing to guess- 
work. "It’s Just a thing,” he explains, 
"to let all of us know what’s expected 
of us so that the chances of tripping 
up may be minimized.” 

In his 10 chapters Vince covers 
everything from a brief historical 
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“I'll play with you on one condifioii — thal you dun't think any nioreit ahead." 


rusutn^ of tlip baskptball tradition at 
Seattle ("We are now part of that 
tradition and should make every ef- 
fort to carry on . . .”i to the tactics 
of defense on the court ("Talk to 
your opponent: Force violations and 
bad passes by talk and aggressive de- 
fense!”!. Between times he discusses 
scholarship (“You are in school to 
get an education. . . . don’t cut 
ci.ASS filial devotion ("Your 

I)arents have sacrificed a great deal 
for you. WRITK HOMK OFTKN. M.AKU 
THEM PROUD AND HAPi’Y”) and 
manner and bearing on tour l‘■co^■- 
DUCT YOURSELF AS A GENTLEMAN AT 
ALL TIMES” !. 

Many paragraphs of Cazzetta’s 
manual are filled with detailed in- 
structions about practice hours, diet, 
the proper method of dribbling (with 
the fingertips not the palms i. care 
of equipment, rules of play, and 
the other minutiae of the basketball 
player’s life set forth in such com- 
pleiene.ss that there is no room for 
question. But if, after amassing and 
mastering all of these fundamentals, 
the young Seattle player still fimls 
himself basically confused or leaning 
toward the prevailing philosophy of 
his supposedly "beat” generation, 
Coach Vince had an answer for that 
as well. 

"We must recognize,” he tells his 
boys, "our emotional status. If we 
are frightened or angry and recog- 
nize the fact, we may be able to do 
something about it. We must learn 
to restrain as much as possible the 
continued e.xpression of the undesira- 
ble emotion. Many times the basket- 
ball player will liave big problems 
and find life unpleasant. But if he is 
in good mental health he can take 
these in stride. \\\ the work of the 
coach and players may be nullified 
if the team does not have the proper 
mental attitude.” 

Whatever else Coach Cazzetta may 
have at Seattle this season, he gets 
an for attitude. 

Fumlamental Frick 

TN a letter to Ford h'rick the other 
day the president of the Te.xas 
League, Dick Butler, asked a boon 
of the baseball commissioner. His 


league, he wrote, wants to dispense 
with the four pitches required for an 
intentional walk to first and wave 
the batter there instead. Commis- 
sioner F'rick wrote back ne.xt day that 
it was neighborly to keep in touch 
but the answer was no. And added: 
"1 hale always to take the position of 
the dog in the manger, but it is of 
extreme importance that the funda- 
mental rules of baseball be observed.” 

N'obody, least of all Dick Butler, 
was much surprised at Frick’s reac- 
tion. A former assistant to Frick, 
Butler had once before broached the 
idea without success. This time he 
did so at the prompting of the Te.xas 
League directors who are looking for 
new ways to speed up the game and 
the spin of minor league turnstiles. 
More baseball interest, they feel, 
can be generated by arranging for 
shorter doubleheaders, putting bull- 
pens closer to the diamond and in 
general eliminating what Butler calls 


"the dead spots — no matter where 
they exist." 

Admittedly, that long walk from 
the liullpen by an incoming pitcher i.s 
a tedious thing, but someh()w it is 
hard to see where the wave to first 
would be an improvement. When the 
pitcher is obliged to angle off four 
balls to his catcher, there always re- 
mains the possibility that the catcher 
will either drop one, allowing an ad- 
vance <jn the ba.ses, ()r the batter will 
get hold of a too-close pitch and clout 
it over the Lone Star beer sign. And 
as to the time saved by waving, the 
idea seems even less compelling. Last 
year the Texas League recorded :124 
intentional passes in til2 games. Al- 
lowing, at the most, one minute for 
throwing four balls, each game was 
set back an average of maybe .’U) sec- 
onds. Which is not very long. .\nd 
which is probably about how long it 
took Commis-sioner Frick to make up 
his mind. two 
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wtELDiNC a Kuthian per. Outfielder Hank Bauer, the first Yankee to 
sign, accepts his 1959 contract, tlrawn up by Roy Hamey, assistant K^n- 
eral manager. Despite a .26k average, Bauer got a raise to almul $20,000. 




HEFTING a big bat, Ted Williams completes the 
19th annual pleasantries of contract-signing. Term.? 



WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


BUDDY-CHUM PALS OF THE WEEK 


T HK way big-namp athletes popped 
into the news last week, neatly 
paired off in smiling buddy-chum 
poses, was heartening to contemplate. 
Most heartening of all was the sight 
of the two fresh young faces at the 
left, which may have a lot to do with 
the clianging face of boxing in the 
U.S. Just 11 days after the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s dissolution of the mo- 
nopoli.stic IBC, Ingetnar Johansson, 
lousle-haired and sporty as all get- 
out in his Ciothenburg (Jolf Cluli 
blazer. Hew in from his native Swe- 
den to sign up with Promoter Bill 
Rosensohn for a heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight with Floyd Patterson 
in June. Rosensohn, u Williams man 
who talks like a Williams man should 
and dresses in neat sport jackets and 
buVlon-<^lown Brooks Brothers collars 
and conducts himself inavaguelyciv- 
ilized manner that makes him unique 


in the so-called annals of fist iania, had 
good reason to oblige the press with 
a smile as he reassuringly scjueezed 
the rugged Swede’s biceps to prove it 
was all it is pumped up to be. 

The terms when all ironed out will 
call for Patterson to receive 40', of 
the gross receipts (against a $250,000 
guarantee) and Johansson to receive 
20', of the gross receipts against 
a $100,000 guarantee' and a return 
bout within 90 days in the U.S. if 
Ingo wins. Ingo has no doulits about 
that eventuality: “If 1 hit him with 
my right hand 1 will knock him out. 
Xobody can take that punch. But if 
I cannot hit him with my right, why 
then I will try to win the decision.” 

Rosensohn iwho last week had fin- 
ished reading Conrad’s I'ii'lory and 
svas svell into Dorlor Zlnrivyo and who 
likes nothing better than simultane- 
ously watching a horse race and a 


basketball game on his two television 
sets while listening to a second bas- 
ketball game on his radio' is ju.st as 
confident and prepos.ses.sing a.s Ingo. 
“I will bet you right now.” he says, 
“that this figlit will draw more than 
60,000 paid.” Although Riwensolm 
has not yet chosen the site of the 
fight, it will, most likely, take place 
either in Los .\ngeles, whose l.’K), 000- 
seat Coliseum represents a "tremen- 
dous challenge” to Rosensohn. or in 
Yankee Stadium, which Johans.son 
favors because be feels more of his 
countrymen will come to New York 
to give him “psychological support.” 

“I’d like to put this fight on iiome 
TV," Rosensohn says, "and if 1 can 
use it fur bait to get a weekly lio.xing 
show I will. I’m negotiating right now 
with one of the netwvjrks which car- 
ries an IBC show. If that doesn't 
work out. I’ll put it on theater T\'.” 



of the agreement with Re<l Sox General Manager Bucky Harris: about 
the same a.s last year, which is more than anybody else, or $125,000. 


THROWING a curve (or two' is Actres.s Tina Ixiuise, 
while Mickey Mantle appreciaies in l)alla>. Tina’s pro- 
moting a movie, and Mickey’.s opening a bowling alley. 



WONDERFUL WORLD continued 



LUISA GiTARDENGHi Ilf Romc wwifs thf miist-popular parku of the year, of quilted. 
Dacron-fiJIcd nylon, which features a nylon hood that rolls neatly into a collar. 


NEW LIFT, 
NEW LOOK 

N ew year’s weekend launched the 
Kasl's smartest new ski area. Sug- 
arbush, Vt., and llie longest and most 
comfortable new ski lift in America. 
Tlie lift 's almost spherical gondola cars 
— latest sleek evidence of Italian design 
— hang like brightly colored Christmas 
balls between ai.sles of spruce as they 
carry three passengers each up the 
9,y00-foot trail in a warm 14 minutes. 
On this big lioliday weekend, the skiers 
were as sleek and colorful as the gon- 
dola cars, provldlug -a preview of the 
season’s new ski clothes. Odds-on par- 
ka favorites were of quilled nylon iSI, 
Xov. 24i. With form-filling stretch 
pants as shown here, they confirmed 
the best sporting look of tlie season. 


Photographs bfj Hanson T. Carroll 


INSTRUCTOR ALICE GRAY, in snmo pnrka. 
gives lesson In .Mrs. .Milton Oreene, who 
is sporting hood, goggles and fox tninens. 
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A SEASON-LONG PUZZLE-HOW LONELY 87 KNEW THE StGNALS-GOT AN ANSWER FROM COLONEL EARL 8LAIK 


FEET PLUS PETE DAWKINS 


H i)\v did the lonely end gel his sig- 
nals? As a strategist and tacti- 
cian, West Point's P^arl Blaik has al- 
ways been a hard man to outguess; 
so when he told a N'ew York Touch- 
<lown Club dinner last week that he 
was going to answer the most baffling 
technical riddle of the 19o8 season — 
how Bill Carpenter got his signals — 
listeners automatically took a defen- 
sive grip on their chairs, uncertain 
wliether to prepare for the truth or 
a tease. Some of the newspapermen 
present may have gripped so hard 
that they dropped their pencils. .\t 
any rale, hardly a single report next 
day agreed with another. 

"If you recall,” Blaik told them in 
a confidential tone. "Caldwell, the 
(|uarterback, .stood behind the hud- 
dle and he always had a towel on fiis 
back. . . . Well, he'd take that tow- 
el and massage it. [A short dramatic 
pause.] .Ml he wa.s doing was wiping 
his han<ls.” 

Listeners were sure of a tease now 
as Blaik went on: “But if you had 
watched Caldwell closely, and many 
did, you would have noticed, for ex- 


ample, that when he lined up facing 
the huddle that his two feet were in 
different positions at limes. If his 
feet were parallel or in close stance 
... it meant a run. If his left foot 
was forward, it meant a run. But if 
his right foot was forward, it meant 
a pass.” Some accounts next ilay 
stopped with that: it was all just 
footwork. 

But Blaik went on to say that the 
footwork was only the first signal. 
"We transmitted (the rest of it| to 
the lonely end by another man. . . . 
The end knew, for example, that if it 
were a run he had certain cuts; if it 
were a pass he had certain cuts: these 
<’uts were identical. Therefore, you 
only had to have a group of signals, 
which could be thumbing your nose, 
if need be. or touching your helmet 
. . . that would tell you where to go. 
Now isn’t that simple?” 

Later in the week Blaik named the 
man who regularly gave the lonely 
end the rest of the signal : All-America 
Pete Dawkins. .And he answered some 
other <}ue.stions. 

Why did the lonely end never join 


the huddle? “In the first place, he’d 
have worn himself out running all 
that distance each play. 

"But the main rca.son is that hav- 
ing the lonely end out there forced 
the opposing team to commit them- 
selves in advance to a set defense. 
That’s the es.sencp of the lonely-end 
formation. It's the only offense I 
know of that forces the otlier team 
into a set defensive pattern.” 

N'ow that the veil of secrecy ha-s 
fallen from the lonely-^md formation, 
members of the Army team can talk 
freely about it. But last week Pete 
Dawkins still spoke with hesitancy 
about the code and seemed to regret 
the romance lost by the disclosure. 
He couhi pride himself, anyway, on 
having kept the secret himself even 
under the most trying circumstances. 

When Dawkins appeared before his 
Rhodes scholarship selection commit- 
tee last month, the first question put 
to him was: How does the lonely end 
get his signals? Replied Dawkins 
crisply. "Gentlemen, that is a mili- 
tary secret.” They awarded him two 
years at Oxford. 
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“Suddenly, all my friends are drinking the dry rnni 
I diseovered under the brilliant Puerto Rican sky.” 


'i.iltli- tiiil I kni»w wlial 1 was starting when I 
drank iiiv first Hum ('.<illins in Puerto Kk-u last 
winler. " sa%s Iliiluiid Martin of New \ork. "1 
iliil know that I was drinking a drv rum. liiighi. 
Clear. Hrilliant. 

“I served mv frientls Puerto Rican rum when 
I got hack. Now everybody is drinking it. 

‘■\\o'vc found that rum is versatile. Rum and 
Tonic. Ruin old-fashioneds. Dahjuiris. Rum on 
the rocks. Tlie list of delicious rum drinks is 


long and distingui.>iiied. Tliey all taste pootl. 

‘‘Next to a vacation in Puerto Rico. 1 suggest 
a fust game of tennis follciwed by a Rum Collins 
on a summer's afternoon. Smashing!” 

Rum Cn/lins Recipe: 2 oz. white i’nrrlo liican rum 
— juice 1 lemon (1 oz.l— 1 teaspoon sugar — sliakir 
with ice and strain into tall glass over ice. Ad<l 
clul) soda, cherry, and orange sliec. For free rum 
recipe-;, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. S-9. 
666 Fifth .\ve., N. Y. C. 19. ' Rum Collim 
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Mrs. Igor Cassini says: 


I believe the Lincoln has 


more chic 



than the other fine cars’.’ 


“Its a matter of personal taste. But to me, 
its simple elegance makes it more beautiful 

Niituriillv. wc agree with Mrs. Cassini, wife of society sjtokesman Chollv 
KnickerbiKker. After all, we designed the 1959 Lincoln for people whose 
tastes lead them to the trim, the elegant and the uncluttered. 

T here’s another striking difference between the Lincoln and other fine cars. 
Simply that Lincoln, for all its beauty, has not sacrificed an inch of comfort 
and spaciousness. 

For one thing, it’s easier to get in and out through the wider door frames. 
Aiul once inside, you'll find almost four more inches of shoulder room. In the 
back seat, some models are almost a third of a person wider. 1 he scats are the 
height of a comfortable easychair, thanks to the Lincoln Llniframe Construc- 
tion. You never feel awkward or cramped. 

If you are a fine-car buyer, w'on’t you make a comparison between Linctdn 
and other fine cars? Sit in them. Drive them. We think you'll agree: this is 
t/ie year (or you to consider mirking the change to Lincoln. 





I 
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“I like the len^- you sit in the f iticoht. 

It's like a coniforiahlc easychair or ditan. 

I rcconiniciid it to you. ' 

Mrs. Cassini is pointing out th.tt you sit up in a 
l.incoln in ch.iir lii'iglit suats. '1 lu- space lias Ixrn 
arranged so that no mutter what your size you never 
iccl awkward or cranijx’d. 

And when Mrs. C^issini drives, she finds that her 
l.incoln lor all its size and luxim- is as ease to han- 
dle as a small ear. Steering, parking, passing and 
stopping are accomplished almost iinnoticcably. 

Lincoln for 1959 


Cla&sic beauty. . .une.vcelled craftsmanship 

l-INCOCN DIVISION - PORQ MOTOR COMPANY 



The true old-style Kentucky bourbon 
always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 


There are less costly ways to make bourbon whiskies— but they’ll never 
srive you the smoothness you get in Early Times. The extra care and 
attention of slow distilling .. .the patient willingness to take twice as 
long... this is the old-style way, the smoothing way to make w'hisky. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


EarlyUmes 



THE PQSTQAME CROWD BEGINS TO GATHER AT OLIN LUKE'S CAFE. PINCKNEYVILLE'S UNOFFICIAL BASKETBALL HEADQUARTERS 


RENAISSANCE 
IN PINCKNEYVILLE 

A new young coach breaks with tradition and, confounding his 
critics, promises P’ville a return to the days of glory 


by GERALD HOLLAND 

O r coURSK.” said Olin Luke, “not 
everybody likes the fast break.” 
I nodded but did not reply imme- 
diately hecau.sp I had a mouthful of 
apple crumb pie. I scraped the plate 
for the last of the crumbs aiwl then 
took a swig of coffee. 

"Mr. Luke.” I said, “that was as 
fine a piece of apple crumb as I’ve 
ever lasted. My compliments to the 
pastry cook.” 

“I don’t believe you’ll gel a better 
piece of pie in Egypt,” said Mr. Luke. 


a slight, soft-spoken man of middle 
age, the jiroprietor of fluke’s Cafe 
(“Always on the Square”) which is 
on the square in I’inckneyville, III., a 
Perry County town 65 miles south- 
ea.st of St. I^ouis. Wlieii Mr. Luke said 
Kg.vpt he was, of course, referring to 
southern Illinois, which is called that 
because one of its principal towns is 
Cairo, 85 miles due south of Pinck- 
ney ville. Cairo (pronounced cnrc-<ih 
in the area i was so named because the 
.Mississippi’s tial>it of overflowing its 


Phohigniiihx hy Arl Sluiy 

banks at that point every springtime 
put the first settlers in mind of the 
River N'ile. 

"Mr. Luke,” I said, ‘‘what is your 
feeling about the fast break?” 

.Mr. Luke look a sip of coffee and 
Vit a Iresh cigarette. "1 go along wiOi 
the limes,” he said. 

Now thi.s answer had con.siderable 
significance. What Mr. Lukesays car- 
ries weight. He is the No. 1 ba.sket- 
ball fan in P’ville la town nickname 
deriving from the fact that Pinckney- 
ville i.s too long a word to spell out in 
newspa|>er lieadlines and on basket- 
ball jerseysi. HLs restaurant is buzz- 
ing with basketball talk from the time 
the doors open at 5:30 a.m. until they 
close at 1 o'clock the following morn- 
ing. Mr. Luke lia.s mis.stHj only five 
games of the P’ville High School Pan- 
thers in 18 years. If it hadn’t been for 
a heart attack, he wouldn't have 
misseil the five. He is very philo- 
sophical about the heart condition 
and, over the protests of his doctor, 
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he drinks all the rofft-e he wants, 
smokes eiKurottes, goes bowling and, 
of course, sees every basketball game. 
He has made one coin'es-sion to his 
doctor; be lets Mrs. Luke do most of 
the work of running the cafe. 

I swung arouml on the seat at the 
counter and looked out the window 
and saw perjple hurrying by, tla]iping 
their arms or holding gloved hands 
to their ears in the zero imld. It was 
warm and eheerful in l^uke’s and I 
was glad I had taken the advice of 
Mrs. Rackley, the taxicab driver. 
.Mrs. Rackley had told me, as we 
drove from the Illinois (’entral depot 
to the Friendly Haven Motel, where 
I was stopping, that I'd learn all 
about the local basketball situation 
and gel to know just about every- 
body in town if f did nothing more 
than just sit in Luke's place. 

I sat staring out the window, pon- 
dering the import of what Mr. Luke 
had said about the fast break in bas- 
ketball in light of what I bad learned 
since I came to town. 'I'he facts were 


that P’ville had once been a power- 
house in Illinois high school basket- 
ball competition. This was when Mer- 
rill I Duster I Thomas was coach. He 
turned nut consistently strojig teams, 
sent eight of them to the state eham- 
pionsbip tournament at Champaign, 
won the state championship once and 
had a record of 17 and 7 in slate tour- 
nament play when he decided to re- 
tire as coach two years ago and accept 
the newly created post of athletic di- 
rector. Of course, Dihster continues to 
leach his five <'las,ses in mathematics 
and chemistry. 

As a monumenl to Duster Thomas' 
great record, a handsome new gymna- 
sium had been built. It was financed 
by a special bond issvie and. when it 
was completed, it was named Thomas 
Gymnasium. It was the last word in 
construction: there wasn't a pillar or 
a post to obstruct the view from any 
seat and it was big enough i allowing 
for a few lap-sitters and standees) to 
accommodate Pinckneyville’s entire 
population of about S.'-OO persons. 

To succeed the highly successful 
Duster Thoma.s, the school board set- 



tled on a young man of 24 named 
Don Stanton. Don iwho bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to Terry Brennan i 
had excellent (|ualifications. For one 
thing, he was l)orn and raised in 
Pinckneyville and had played under 
Duster Thoma,s. lie had won an ath- 
letic scholarship at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. wlu're he played under the re- 
nownetl Kd Hickey, and. after getting 
his B.S. degree, liad served for a year 
as Coaeh Hickey’s assistant. 

Don who was as.signed to teach 
.American history hud to start coach- 
ing from scratch. The squad he in- 
herited had lost seven boys through 
graduation. Thai left mostly green- 
as-grass sopliomores. The first thing 
Don announced was that he was 
abandoning Duster Thomas’ more 
conservative style of play and was 
going to use the fa.st-breaking offense 
that he had learned under Hickey at 
St. Louis I'. He told the newspaper- 
men including his brother Harry, 
who is editor of the weekly A<lioriih \ 
that he figured it would take three 
years to indoctrinate the boys with 
this new style of play. •'But." he said, 
“It's the kind of basketliall I’ve got 
faith in." 

Don said that he would hold fast 
to all other standards established by 
Duster Thomas. All ba.sketbail play- 
ers would have to maintain a C aver- 
age in their studies. N'onalhletic stu- 
dents can get by with a 1). .Moreover, 
the no-dating rule for members of 
the .siptad was to be continued. Any 
boy who .so much as took a girl to 
Luke’s for a barbecue-on-bun would 
be instantly dismissed from the squad. 
Don agreed completely with Duster 
that if a boy studied hard enough to 
keep up a C average and took his l>a.s- 
kell)all seriously enough, there was 
no time for romance. 

A man in Luke's Uaf6 had a story 
about how young love can get in the 
way of winning basketball. Some 
years back a Pinckneyville player 
was dating a girl off season but obe- 
diently suspended the romance for 
the duration. Howev<*r, when the 
stale tournament rolled ar<)und ami 
l’’ville matle it. the girl’s parents 
thought it would be nice to take the 
girl to Champaign to see her beau 
play. The first hint the player got that 
his girl was up in the stands came 
wlum he happened to look up and see 
her laughing and giggling and letting 
a perfect .stranger — to the player, that 
is — feed her popcorn. ‘‘The player," 
said the man in Luke’s, "couldn’t hit 
the red side of a green barn after that. 


I firmly believe the incMlent cost us a 
state championship.” i 

Even with inexperienced material, 
the Panthers of last season managed 
to win more games than they lost. 
This year the young s<{uad Mtf the 
starters, .Jack Margenthaler is 15, 
Dave Roach. Ed Bighain and John 
NeLsonare Ifi.and theonesenior, Dave 
Harri-s, is 17 i l)egan to show the effects 
of Don Stanton's coaching. He .soon 
ha<l them molde<l into a smoothly 
working combination that was ac- 
kni)w|p<lge<l to l)e a cinch to win 
the Southwest Eg\-ptian Conference. 
When Referee Joe Frank.s saw them 
play ill the Centralia Invitational 
Tournament, he made tlie flat state* 
nietU to the press, '’There'.s no doubt 
about it. The P’ville Piiicks are on 
the way ba<‘k.” 

Thinking about all this, I turned 
hack to M r. I,uke. 

■‘.Mr. Luke.” I said. "I'm just won- 
dering if another piece of apple crumb 
woultl spoil my supper.” 

"If you’re wondering, you want 
it,” .said -Mr. I.uke, raising a hand 
to signal one of the waitresses. “Ap- 
ple crumb here,” he callcil out. 

e«NCKS SET A RECORD 

■■V<m were saying, Mr. Luke,” I 
said while 1 was waiting for the pie, 
■'that not everybody like*a the fast 
break. How do you mean'.’” 

■‘Well.” .said Mr. Luke, "take the 
game with I'niversity High at Car- 
botulale Saturday night. The i’an- 
thers were really hot. That score of 
IDd to -ll set an alltime recortl fcir 
tlie Pincks. But a lot of people don't 
like that high-scoring basketball. A 
lot of people around here would walk 
out on a game like that.” 

The girl put the apple crumb be- 
fore me and then leaned hack against 
tlie pie counter to listen. 

".Mr. Luke,” I said when I had fin- 
ished the pie. "I wish you'd check 
me on a few impressions I've got.” 

"Shoot,” sai«l Mr. Luke. 

"Well,” I .said, "the reason I came 
to I’inckneyville was to see just how 
seriously a small town takes its bas- 
ketball. Now I could liave gone to 
Herrin or (lalesl)urg — I believe 
they're most likely to battle it out 
for the stat(* championship'.’" 

Mr. Luke clo.sed hi.s eyes and nod- 
ded .sagely. 

"But,” I said, "you’d naturally 
fitul people a little hysterical in towns 
like that right now. On the other 
hand, there must be hundreds of 
towns in Illinois where the people 



have given up on the team this year. 
In other words, in some towns there 
are dreams of glory, in other towns 
there is deep despair. As I see it, look- 
ing at the situation with the cold, 
objective eye of an outsider, Pinck- 
neyville is sort of in between right 
now. The Panthers aren't the e(|ual 
of the great teams of a few years ago. 
true. But they're coming fast, as Joe 
Franks, the referee, was saying. Now 
I’ve lieen watching practice every 
day and ye.slerday noon I had dinner 
with Duster Thomas, Don Stanton 
and Wib Raglanil |the assistant 
coachl at the high s<-li<»ol cafeteria. 
Ineidenially. 1 don't see how the 
school can put out such a fine meal 
for J<»c. But anyway. I was told that 
Don Stanton will lose only one man, 
Dave Harris, next season. So I don’t 
see liow he can help but have a win- 
ner. That’s why I'd like to ask you. 


Mr. I.uke. would you go so far as 
to say the basketball recession is 
over in I’inckneyville. the renai.s- 
sance. so to sjieak, is on in this part 

Egypt?” 

The girl behind the counter looked 
at me otidly. "What do you do?” she 
aske{|. "Write up sports?” 

.Mr. Luke made a gesture of im- 
patience. ”(jo set up the boofh.s for 
supper.” he said. The girl shrugge<l 
her shoulders and walked away. 

Mr. Luke look a deep drag on his 
cigarette and exhaled. "Yes, I think 
you c(iuld say that,” he sairl care- 
fully. "Personally, I'll give even mon- 
ey right now that the Panthers make 
the stale tournament next year, and, 
at the proper odcLs. I'll bet they’re 
the state champions." 

I swung around in my seat and 
stood up. 





IS AMERICA A 

SECOND-CLASS TRACK POWER? 


With characteristic vehemence, Avery Brundage argues 
*aye.’ Vigorous rebuttal comes from a famous coach — and the 
big new season will have to decide between them 


by TEX MAULE 


T ur. I nited States, once the un- 
questioned champion of the world 
in track and field competition, has 
become a second-class track power, 
Aver.\’ BruiuiaKe, a biK- heavily 
muscled man of 71 who was once the 
unquestioned champion of the L’nit- 
el States in all-round track compe- 
tition, is the authority for this blunt 
statement. Mr. Brundage is now the 
I'residenl of the International Olym- 
pic Committee, among other things, 
and he is not a man to mince words. 

‘■\Ve are becoming a nation of spec- 
tators." he .said the other <iay. He 
was sitting in a spacious ofHce in the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago. He wore a 
white shirt and a belli- 
gerent expression, and 
he sat erect in a swivel 
chair behind u wide 
desk. 

"We are soft." he 
said, looking across the 
desk at a visitor, who 
put out a cigarette im- 
mediately. “You take 
Olympic medals a.s a 
•stamlartl ami we were 
overtaken long ago in 
track and field. Aus- 
tralia. on a per capita 
basis, won 10 times as 
many medals as we did 
in the la.st Olympic.s. 

And the Kuropean 
countries are progress- 
ing much faster than 
we are.” 

He stopped a mo- 
ment and swung the 
swivel chair around so 


he could look at a muUiarmed statue 
of an Oriental god which adorns his 
office. 

"I think it was Voltaire who said 
that history is a parade of nations 
climbing the stairs of civilization, 
pa.ssing other nation.s descending." 
he said, "(io back to the early Olym- 
pic Games— 1896, 1900. We practical- 
ly monopolized them. Before the war 
we had won as many Olympic med- 
als as all the rest of the world com- 
bined. Since then if it weren't for our 
Xegro athleti-s we would be out of 
the picture.” 

Brundage has a blocky, strong face, 
and he speaks with the deep convic- 


tion of a man used to running things. 

"The trend here is toward a race of 
nonparticipant spectators.” he said. 
"We're all lazy. I’m lazy. A lot 
things have happened to bring this 
about. 1 go back to the time 1 was 
competing myself here in (’hicago. 
Almost every week we had some sort 
of meet — picnic, npighl)orhood — out 
in the suburbs. We had track teams 
spon8()re<l by athletic clubs. Many, 
many athletes competed. Now that 
era has pa.s.sod. .And there’s the auto. 

. . . The auto takes people out into 
the country for recreation and to the 
golf clubs. Chicago had maybe two 
or thrt*e golf clubs 40 years ago. Now 
I imagine there must be 200. To he a 
champion athlete means hard work 
and long, arduous hours of training, 
and with the im|)rovement in our 
.standard of living fewer people are 
willing to submit to the deman»ls of 
training. They want to sil in the 
stands an<i he entertained.” 

He swung back to glare across the 
desk again at his visitor. 

“We can indict the 
colleges on that,’’ he 
.said. "They emphasize 
spectator, not partici- 
pant, sports. They run 
programs for prestige 
and gate receipts and 
not for what .should be 
the primary purpose — 
the participant. \'ou 
«an't blame the ath- 
letes or the coaches or 
the athletic directors. 
It’s right up at the top 
— the presidents and 
chancellors and the 
truslee.s. ’I'ho.se are tlie 
people who allow these 
conditions to exist." 

He tapped a pile of 
letters. 

“The whole thing is 
absurd," hesaid. "Why 
should a university be 
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STILL UNMELLOWEO AT 71. AVERY BRUNOAGE LOOKS GLUMLY AT U.S. TRACK FUTURE 


oul paying athlt-tes? A university is an 
educational institution, and it should 
not lower itself to hiring athletes. 
Athletic scholarships exist nowhen^ 
else in the world. \o foreign univer- 
sity wouhl tolerate it. and we’re ex- 
cu.sing it more and more. I doti’t see 
any reason for giving an athlete any 
consideration he floesn't merit on 
grounds otlier than his athletic abili- 
ty. I remember 5(1 years ago. when I 
was in college. They rniglu enlist tlie 
college iceman t<i play in a (ootball 
game but it was all in fun, anti they 
tiidn'l give him a cajj and gown." 

He tapped the letters again. 

"I get these,” he said. He held up 
a I'rench new.spaper and tran-slated. 
"Avery Hrundage closes his eyes to 
scandal. What does Charley Dumas 
.study outside of higli jumping'.'” 

He put tile jiHper down ami sat 
i|uietly for a moment. 

"Well,'' In- said, "what does uH 
this have to do with track and field’’ 
Tile accent on commercialization 
means the colleges have to fill their 
stailiums. Tliey have to concentrate 
on the commercial side. So the tend- 
ency is to concentrate on the few very 
tine athletes instead of the wliole 
mass of students. Only a few can suc- 
ceed. so they concentrate on the few. 
I suppose it all liegan with the big 
stadiums. The colleges had to win to 
pay interest on the bonds, and they 
luiilt up large, expensive machinery 
— publicity staffs, coaching staffs, all 
the paraphernalia. Publicity increased 
to such a degree that certain legisla- 
tors would say, develop winning 
teams or your ajipropriations will he 
cut. Alumni beciitne fanatical. It was 
entirely off the track of education. 
Other countries' educators hecami* 
l\oTT\fie<l Uy it. I hear it every time 
I'm in Kurope.” 

He stood up then and walked 
across tlie big ollice, moving ijuickly 
ami easily, tin- big body spare and 
strong-looking and not showing Ids 
71 years. 

"To reverse lliis trend, you have 
to go to the scliool system,” he said, 
"(let teachers and superintendents 
and school boards with the right 
point of view, Put more emphasis on 
physical education. I remember 1 
was in (iermany after World War I. 
This WHS a country comidetely de- 
feated, weakened by runaway infla- 
tion, undernourished, starved. Wc 
stepped in and gave them some finan- 
cial help, and they spent a great deal 
of that money in building schools and 
athletic facilities. I was in one of the 


schools they built, and there were 
nearly as many exercise rooms as 
there were classrooms. .At one stage 
in a cliild’s development exercise is 
more important than schooling, and 
the.v knew it. 

“What happened? By IDdf! those 
German l)oys and girls who had bwn 
anemic and underferl were some of 
the litu*st physical specimens in tlie 
world, and they won more Olympic 
meflals than any other country in 
the world.” 

He stopped pacing to look at some 
of his collection of Oriental art. “This 
takes up all the mi)tie\’ I have left 
after what I use on Olympic busi- 
ness,” he said, smiling. He sat down 


again and shuffled through the let- 
ters on his desk. 

"1 spend all my time answering 
these,” he said, holding up the small 
pile. "Letters from all over the world. 
What I should do is take time to 
write a book explaining amateurism. 
Or two or three Ixmks. That's what 
we no longer understand in this coun- 
try. N’ot just in track and field. When 
Washington and .lefferson went into 
government, they went there to see 
what they couUl contribute to the 
I’nited States. They were devoted to 
service and the rewards it brings. 
Now the politicians go there to see 
what they can gel.” 
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He Stopped and looked quizzically 
across the wide desk. 'I'he rooi7i was 
dim in the late winter afternoon in 
Chicajjo because BrundaKe had no 
lights lit. 

"Someone once said that no one 
ever wrote well for money,” he said, 
peering through tlie glas.ses he wears. 
"What do you think about that?” 

Hi.s visitor .started a protest but 
Brundage held up a big hand. 

"Wait a minute,” he said. "Wait a 
minute. I..et me fini-sh. Sure, you make 
a living writing. But you’re doing 
something you’re devoted to, aren’t 
you? You do it i)ecau.se you love to 
do it. You don’t <io it for reward. 
Money or prestige. You’d be doing 
it whether you were paid or not. 
Amateurism is a broader thing than 
its application to sport. I told a sports 
editor the other day: You’re not run- 
ning a s{)ort.s page; this is just an ex- 
tension <»f tlie entertainment section. 
Professional football, baseball, bas- 
ketball. That’s vaudeville. Most peo- 
ple think an amateur is someone not 
good enough to be a professional but. 
actually, most amateurs are better 
than professional.s. They liave a de- 



OPTiMisTic COACH, Jim Klliott of Villa- 
nova, i.s unworrie<l by threat from abroad. 


votion to their subject— politics, 
writing, whatever— not to the re- 
wards to be gained from it. I imagine 
you could .say some profes.sional ath- 
letes are really amateurs, because 
they are most interested in excelling 
— not in the rewards they get from 
excelling.” 

He stood up again then. He is. by 
.some definitions, a curmudgeon, but 
he is an impressive man, physically 
and emotionally. He looked out the 
c«)rner windows in his oflice at the 
gray skyline for a long time. 

"I laughed when I lieard that our 
college people wanted to l)ar foreign 
athletes from competition in our na- 
tional championships.” he said. "I 
can remember a time when we weren’t 
afraid of foreign competition. We 
shouldn’t try to cut them off now. 
Maybe the foreign athlete.s in our 
schools will be an in.spiration to our 
hoys. They work hard. They’ve bad 
better coaching, too. More scientific. 
Kurope has ma<te tremendous strides, 
and we haven’t. I suppose we need 
something like what liappened to 
.\ustralia. I went over there when 
they were preparing for the Olympic 
Games and dropped an atom bomb 
on them. They weren’t ready. Bui 
they got ready, and the effect of 
the Olympic Games on Australia 
was phenomenal. The Olympic spirit 
look over everyone, from the news- 
boys on the street to Menzie.s. it 
bnmght them back into the wcjrld. Of 
course, they have a less comjirehen- 
sive amusement program than we 
have. We have so many things to do. 
We’re non participant spectators. And 
the auto — don't forget it. I saw a 
.S(iuib in a newspaper the other day 
after I had made a talk about how we 
are getting soft. You might quote it. 
Some father had written in to a pa- 
per. I don’t remember it exactly, but 
I had .said the autonmbile was mak- 
ing us soft and he wrote in to say, 
tell Avery Brundage to come out to 
the high school my son attends and 
he’ll find out the auto helps. My hoy 
has to walk a half mile each way to 
his car because there are no parking 
spaces near the sch(»ol.” 

He stopped and came back to his 
desk and picked up an Oriental va.se 
and looked at it carefully. 

"It goes back to the school sys- 
tem,” he said finally. "Maybe whae 
they .should do is conduct rlas.ses in 
amateurism.” 

Mr. Brundage’s forthright opin- 
ions on the state of the nation in gen- 
eral and track and field athletes in 
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POLE VAULTER Bob Gulowski from Cali- 
kirnia, a world record holder, is one of 
many American standouls in his event. 


particular have earned him little af- 
fection from the pulilic. And most 
coaches in the Uniterl States do not 
agree with him on the parlous coruli- 
tion of llii.s sport in .America. 

lUMBO IIM 

Among the most successful coaches 
in the I’nited Slatt*s is a pleasant, 
well-spoken gentleman from \’illa- 
nova. Juml)o Jim Klliott wa.s himself 
a great athlete in his undergraduate 
days, and since then, for over 2U 
years, he has coached tlie Villamtva 
track team. He has developetl stars 
like Fred Dwyer, Don Bragg. Charlie 
Jenkins, Phil Keavis, Ed Collymore 
and the nonpareil miler from Ireland, 
Kon Delany. Jim, an articulate man, 
has strong feelings on the future of 
.American track and. like Brundage, 
he is not loth to go on record. 

“I gue.ss the thing that burns me 
most,” he said the other day. "is this 
idea that European coaches are more 
scientific than American coaches. I 
don’t want to mention any names 
but 1 spent three hours not long ago 
talking to one of these famous 
coaclu*s. and I can’t remember a more 
boring three hours in a long time. 
You have to remember that these 
coaches spend all their time on the 
distance runners. American track 
coaches have to he diversified. We 
have a big break over them. I’ll ad- 
mit. Our higli school coaches are 
knowledgeable, hriglit guys who 
know wliat they are doing, and we 
get well-trained athletes in our fresh- 
men. But we have to coach sprinters. 
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SPRINTER Botiby Morrow from Texas won 
ihr(H« Olympic goW medals at distances 
which have lontj lieeti a I'.S. inono|xi|y. 

shotpulters, pok* vaulters, distance 
men, broad jumpers — all the people 
who make up a track meet. We can't 
.spend all our time trying to develop 
one man inU) the greatest tbree-nii\er 
in the history of track." 

lie was sitting in the big, comfort- 
able den in his home in a suburb of 
Philadelphia. The walls are decorated 
with pictures of former Villanova 
track stars, and the bookca.ses are 
loaded with cups testifying to Klli- 
utt's skill at golf. 

"We are getting more an<l more 
good kids from the high scimols," 
Klliolt said. ".American track j)er- 
forinances are improving all the time. 
Look at this kid John Thomas, a 17- 
year-old high jumper who’ll do seven 
feet any time now." 

lie looked at some notes on a file 
card. 

■■I'm not worried about America’s 
future in track.” he said. ".And Pin 
not worried about foreign athletes 
taking over, either here in our own 
meets or in the Olympics. Our high 
school marks are the best of all lime. 
I figured out the other day there were 
lid new state high school records set 
in 1957. 150 in 1958. 'I’hat .sound like 
weTe getting soft? b'rom 1947 to I95d 
the average winning lime for the mile 
in state meets was 4 :J8.1. In 1957 and 
1958 it was 4:81.9. In the same peri- 
ods, the quarter-mile time dropped 
from 51.8 to 50.2 .seconds. The high 
jump went up from 5-10 to 6-1 and 
the shot from 49 feet 6 inches to 58 
feel 9 inches.” 

lie tossed the cards away and 



QUARTER-MiLER Glenn Davis from Ohio 
recently set two world marks, is a superb 
performer in half a dozen track event.s. 


leaned back. Elliott i.s an ebullient, 
enthusiastic man, and he made his 
points vigorously. 

"Sure, the Pkiropeans are ahead of 
us in (Vislatice running.” he said. 
"Thai’s because of our economy. 
Over there an athlete may he subsi- 
dized by a municipality, the state, a 
political club. He has a job. hut his 
real job is running. A'ou figure a 
real distance runner doesn’t reach his 
prime until he’s 27 to 8U. Our kids 
can’t devote that much time to track 
when they finish college. They get 
married and go out and make a living. 
They can't spend five or si.x hours a 
day training — they can’t even do 
tliat when tliey’re in college. It’s not 
because they’re lazy: they simply 
don’t have time.” 

THE BEST IN HISTORY 

Elliott walkeil across the room to 
look at a framed picture of one of his 
track teams. A legend in heavy black 
type proclaimed the team the best in 
track history. 

"L<M)k at our athletes in other 
events,” he said. ’’Thomasand Char- 
ley Dumas in the high jump, lioblty 
Morrow and Dave Sime ami half a 
dozen others in the sprints. Glenn 
Davis an<l Eddie Southern in the 
quarter.” 

He turned and grinneil. 

"And Ed Coliymore,” he said. 
"Wait till you see Coliymore run the 
(juarter, He’ll surprise both of them.” 

He walked to the wifle window 
looking out over the wooded Pennsyl- 
vania countryside. A heavy, wet 



HIGH JUMPER John Thomas from Mas- 
sachusetts is only 17. leads surge of grand 
young American [rack and field alhletesi. 


snow was falling, anti he watched 
it for a while. 

‘■The field events,” he .said. ■■Why, 
when an American track team g<»es 
aV>road, the Europeans must take a 
million feet of film so they can copy 
our technique. Does that sound like 
they have us outcoached? We've got 
the best performers in the world. We 
don’t have to be afraid of foreign ath- 
letes, whether they compete in our 
national chanipionship.s or attend our 
universities. And I don’t see anything 
wrong with their attending .American 
universities either. I think maybe 
there should he an age limit on them, 
though. I mean, it isn’t fair to bring a 
25-year-{)ld man over here and enter 
him as a freshman to compete with 
IT- ami l8-year-o\ds. But take De- 
lany. When he came to Villanova 
from Ireland he was a 19-year-old 
kid, a 1 :52 half-miler. He developed 
over here, and I don’t see anything 
wrong with that.” 

He turned from the window. ‘‘We’ll 
find out how we stand this year,” he 
said. "There’s lots of track coming up 
and lots of foreigners competing.” 

The biggest invasion of foreign 
track talent into the rniled States 
since the 1982 Olympics is scheduled 
for this year, -with the big push com- 
ing in the outdoor season when Rus- 
sia returns the American visit of la-st 
year and Chicago is host to the Pan 
American Games. But the foreign 
challenge begins during the indoor 
season, with five of Europe’s best 

roiilnined 
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TRACK POWER riiiiliiiuM 

middle-distance runners scheduled to 
compete. Kn^land's Brian Hewsonand 
Mike Rawson, F>uropean champion.s 
in the 1,.5()0- and 800-meter run.s: 
Dan Waern of Sweden, who hold.s the 
world record at 1,000 meters; l*aul 
Schmidt of Germany, an excellent 
half-miter who wjls third in the Euro- 
pean championships: and Zf)iKniew 
Drywal, the Pole who won the 
U.S. indoor championship at 1,000 
yards la.st year, arc all entere<l in IT.S. 
indoor races this .sea.son. 

Competition of this caliber pro- 
vides a .strong te.st of .\tneriean run- 
ners. Possibly the l)est of the .\meri- 
can runners at 880 and 1,000 yards i.s 
a tall, beautifully built senior from 
North Carolina. Dave Scurlock. 
Scurlock has a wonderful, fluid run- 
ning style and. more \mpi>rtant 
in the heavy traltic of indoor run- 
ning, a good .sense of tactics. Arnie 
Sowell, who is in training at an .\rmy 
base in Texas, will certainly be on a 
par with the Europeans if he is in 
condition. 

Of course, at the mile, no runner 
can be considered a very serious 
threat to Villanova and Ireland’s Ron 
Delany. Tlie thin, ascetic-looking 
Irishman (.Icc corrr) is the world's 
best miler indoors, with far more ex- 
perience than any of his competitors, 
foreign or domestic. And it is begin- 
ning with the mile that the American 


paucity of distance runners becomes 
apparent. Possibly tlie brightest hop<* 
for the United States is Bill Dellin- 
ger, who ran 1.500 meters in 8:41.5 
this summer in F^urope. Dellinger, 
who ran a weak race last Saturday in 
Washington, dogged Delany’s foot- 
steps in the first big in<UK)r meet In 
Boston and may yet develoj) enough 


INDOOR SPECTACLE 

For Ji unii;ue color photogriiph by 
John (i. ZiinriUTiiian ih-ii captures 
the crowded panoTama of indoor track 
and field competition, turn tin- page. 


to give .\merica a donn‘stic miler of 
international (juality. 

F'oreign student.s at .Vmerican col- 
leges are likely to win all the races at 
two and three miles. Best of the lot is 
thin, intense .-\lex Henderson, an .\us- 
tralian at .\rizona State College. Hen- 
derson is the holder of the American 
outdoor record at two miles, and if he 
remains in the Fiast long enough 
to become acclimated to board run- 
ning it is doubtful that any home- 
grown talent can challenge him. Max 
Truex, tlie tiny, busy distance run- 
ner from Cvlifornia, and Deacon 
Jones, a feather-thin Iowan, are 
the best native Americans. John 
Macy, of Poland and the Univer- 
sity of Houston: Velisa Mugosa, of 


CAROLINA'S OAVE SCURLOCK IS ONE OF AMERICA'S BEST AT MIDDLE DISTANCES 



Yugoslavia and NYU; and .A1 Law- 
rence. of Au.stralia and the Univer- 
sity of Hou-ston, are all powerful 
distance runners. 

The advent of Bobby Morrow, 
Texas’ great Olympic sprint chajii- 
pion, adds a fillip to the sprint 
events, which, as always, are an 
American monopoly. Morrow has 
never run indoors, hut he is a quick 
and consistent starter, and the sprints 
do not demand the tactical sense the 
longer events do. Ira Murchison, the 
stumpy little Western Michigan 
sprinter who has probably the fastest 
start in track, was slowetl as the sea- 
son l>egan by amoebic tiysentery but 
should be ready for most of t Ije meets. 
Duke's brilliant but often-injured 
Dave Sime is in his first year of medi- 
cal school and may not have enough 
time to reach peak condition for the 
indoor .sea.son. Keith Gardner, a Ja- 
maican attending the University of 
Nebraska, will compete in both the 
sprints and the hurdle.s but he is un- 
likely to win consi.stently in either. 
I.,ee Calhoun, FMias Gilbert and F'ran- 
cis Washington are all great hur- 
dlers and, too, are all used to indoor 
races. 

Glenn Davis, tlie finest runner in 
the world at the quarter mile, will 
compete indoors this season. He faces 
very strong competition from Villa- 
nova’s Ed Collymore and Rudy 
Smith of Bates. Collymore, who has 
enough e.s.sential speed to compete in 
the sprints and who is a big, strong 
runner as well (with a victory in the 
600 at Boston ), is the toughest com- 
petition for Davis. 

The pecking order in the field 
events remains unchanged. No shot- 
putter in the world today is in the 
same class with Parry O'Brien, who 
would like to break the world iiuloor 
record he set in Europe. The pole 
vault, despite Ru.ssian victories out- 
doors in Moscow last summer, is pri- 
marily an American event, with world 
record holder Boh Guiowski and the 
very strong Don Bragg. Although 
the Europeans have climbed rapidly 
in the high jump, no one can truly 
challenge Charley Dumas, and if Du- 
mas should miss a step there are 
youngsters like John Thomas to take 
over. 

All in all. the picture is not as 
gloomy as Mr. Brundage sees it. It 
may not be as bright as Jim Elliott 
believes either. The truth of Ameri- 
ca’s track strength lies somewhere in 
between : the season coming up should 
tell us just where. end 
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FIVE FEET OF BARRACUDA ini'iiace Amcri- explores sunken treasure hulk amidst pa- 
ean skin-diver Jim Thorne (left) as he trolliiiK fish on reef off the Florida keys. 


Barracuda puts crimp in sunken treasure hunt 


"Most skin-divers laujrh off the barru- 
fuda a.s ‘harmles.s,’ but a 'harmles.s’ 
■fuda gave me some anxious moments,” 
writes Jim Thorne, an American friend 
of (’anadian Club. “With treasure 
diver Art McKee, I was probing an 
old wreck on a Florida reef. Art had 
proof of treasure. The barracuda were 
just curious, nothing to worry about. 
Or so we thought. When we found treas- 
ure, I discovered how unpredictable a 
*cuda can be. Probably attracted by the 
glitter of gold in Art’s hand, one of the 
big fish rushed him. Startled, he dropped 


S years old • 90.4 proof • Imported from Canada 


the doubloons. And a lucky thing. The 
’cudu veered to follow the coins and 
missed Art. Treasure? We’ll still get 
it . . . barracuda or no barracuda. Right 
now I'll .settle for fresh air and a drink 
of Canadian Club.” 

For free loan of 30-minute Ifimm. 
color .sound film. ‘‘Secret Cargo.” based 
on thi.s underwater treasure hunt, write 
on club or .society letterhead to Hiram 
Walker Importers, Inc., Dept. 4 Box 
28S(>, Detroit 31, Mich. You’ll enjoy it, 
as you’ll enjoy Canadian Club-"The 
Best In The House” in 87 lands. 



A 30-MINUTE COLOR SOUND FILM based 
on thi-s underwater adventure is avail- 
able on loan to clubs and social organ- 
izations. For details on how you can 
obtain it, see b<-low. 



GOLD DOUBLOON found by veteran 
tieasure diver Art McKee (left) lures 
skin-diver Jim Thorne down for ItHik-.see. 



GLINT OF GOLD in hands of McKee 
brings lightning-like charge of the big 
bai racuda. Me Keeil nipped the gold fast. 



SAFE ABOARD thc "Acolus,” Thomc and 
.McKee temporarily recess .search, end 
day by breaking out Canadian Club. 



IHPOflTEO IN eOTTU FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT, MICH. BLENOEO CANADIAN WHISKY 





Carnival on the Boards 


rphe bright and colorful panoply of the indoor track season sparkles in 
-L this picture of Madison Square Garden, its banked balconies full of 
enthusiasts and the infield populated with athletes in their many-hued 
uniforms and the penguinlike officials in the cold grandeur of black and 
white. The indoor track spectacle borrows some of its own special excite- 
ment from the circus but most of it springs from the intimate drama of 
man pitted against man in a struggle before the roaring multitudes 
who have filled arenas as long as there were arenas for them to fill. 

Photograph by John G. Zimmerman 
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FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


Rum punch 
in Cl pineapple 

For Adele Astaire and her friends 
not the least of the pleasures of 
Round Hiii are its tropical drinks 


I T woui.o SKKM CLKAH from the picture on the op- 
posite page that Adele Astaire is both eternally young 
and eternally full of fun — which is exactly the case. 
Her expre3.si<»n probably is due in part to the delectable 
rum drink she is sipping from the hollowed inside of a 
pineapple. The drink is a specialty of that Xanadu of 
club-colony resorts. Round Hill, eight miles west of 
Montego Bay in the West Indian island of .Jamaica. 
Here the darling of the ’lIOs, who with her brother Fre<l 
(tnce danced into the hearts of a whole generation of 
Broadway theatergoers, lives exuberantly in the pres- 
ent, acknowledged as one of the gayest members of a 
winter colony not given in any large degree to asceticism. 

During their weeks at Kouml Hill, Adele and her hus- 
band, Kingman Dougla.s.s, a .Manhattan inveslment 
broker, lead an utterly relaxed life. “King and I love our 
cottage,” she told me. “It has white jalousies and is 
mostly white inside. Some rooms are yellow, but it’s all 
very cool. We love the trees called flame-of-the-forest, 
the hummingbirds with long tails, the palms, the tu- 
beroses, the night-scented jasmine. The whole place has 
what I call a chic legcr: there are French chefs in the 
main do ithe Round Hill Hotel, central clubhouse of 
the cottage owners) and fabulous food; marvelous wines 
and calypso singers at night. . . . 

"Everybody you’s'e ever heard of turns up in Round 
Hill,” she went on. “but the lovely thing is, you can be 
yourself. I can go to bed if I want to with a cup of tea, 
a boilefl egg anfl the sound of distant music, f can wear 
Chinese pajama suits. I love the picnics we can take 
any day to distant beaches. And I love the drinks made 
with rum, and rum on the rocks — that’s very romantic 
under the moon.” 

To the sportsmen and beach-lovers and just plain 
vacationers who have been captivated at one time or 
another by Round Hill, or by some other island para- 
dise in the Caribbean, the taste of either of the rum 
concoctions describetl at right should bring to mind 
some of the romance of these delightful places. 


WINTHR BATMINfi ATTUK l.l Xl ltlOt'S J.A.MAK'A KKS»)HT 


ROUND HILL SPECIAL 

This drink rtilh fur a smoll. ripr piiirupplr. First the end 
iiicliidiny Ihr ijrreti "crtiint" u{ the puietipple is cut 'iff 
Idtrr It! he replnred and a hide for the siriiie is tniidr 
in this rap wilh «ri ice pick or other sharp insirmnent. 

Now remove ih« pulp from the decapitated pineapple 
to form a hollow within the shell of the fruit. Cut pulp 
finely: you will need enough to fill iib<iul ' 3 <'up closely 
packed. Place this in an electric blender with 2 
ounces i '4 cupi of goltl Jamaica rum. iln this reiipe 
a gold rum of some other variety, such us Cuban or 
f’ucrfo Rican, can lie substituted, if desired, with a 
corresponding variation in results.) Add al.so to the 
blender 1 ounce cupi apricot brandy, 2 teaspoons 
fresh-stjueezed lime juice and cup shaved ice. Run 
the blender at high spt-ed. I'our drink into pineapple. 
Replace top and stick it in place with toothpicks. 
Serve with a straw. 


PEPPER PUNCH for tiro) 

This is a firmans drink serred with the l‘hiutatkin Hreak- 
fast larlualhj hrnnehi in the patio at liinind Hilt. A 4n- 
faot liiiffel tahle is piled hiijh irith ahmil 75 UVst Indian 
dishes, incliidiny breadfruit staffed irith Parmesan eheese 
and fried eoeonnt, Jamairan rhirken-rier, an array of 
roasted sucklimj piys, le/iite rice irith piyeon peas, ete., 
ete. Herr is the farmnUi for the piiiieh: 

Place in a large shaker the following ingredient.s: 2 
ounces (N cupi gold Jamaica rum: 1 ounce 1 *0 cup) 
dark Jamaica rum: 7 teaspoons fresh-squeezed lime 
juice: 7 teaspoons sugar dissolved in a little water: 
4 large dashes of .Angostura bitters and 1 large dash 
i-ach of cayenne pepper and ground cinnamon. Add a 
cup or a little more of fine-cracked ice and shake 
madly. Pour out the punch, ice and ail, into 2 old- 
fashioned glasses. |This is to my mind one of the bi-st 
We.si Indian drinks 1 have ever tasted 



I’hiitogrnphs by Toni Frissell 
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HORSE RACING / John Hislop 


A British view of U.S. tracks 


After n Uuir of I'.S. trock* liixl full, JoIdi [hslop, riicinij rorrrxpuiideiit for the 
I/iDidon Ubwrver ane/ one of the trorld'x furemuxl eeperlx oii hreediitij, irritte fur 
hix /HI per It three- purl xerirx rum piirimj hi. i imprex.'-iiiiixtif rariiii] here mid in fCtnj- 
land, .4 xnmeirhiit condnixrd rerxian of Ihix report folhirx below. W'ilhoiil tieeex- 
xarihj nidorxitiijall of H Ixiop'x opiiiioiix, SpoRTS ILI.I STRATEI) belierex with him 
that if ( ' ,S. raring eliminates loo many traditional sporlinij element.^ for llir sake 
of purely business interests, tiolh the sport and the business will eeenluolly suffer. 



h O' I . 


T m; conditions governing racing 
in England and America are so 
different that the sport in the one 
country cannot be judged or criti- 
cized entirely by the standards of the 
other. In conse(juence, there is not a 
great deal which we can learn from 
eacli other without making an im- 
practical «)r impns.sible reorganization 
of our respective systems. 

The basic influences in American 
racing are geography, politics and 
big business. The chief faults of the 
American racing system would seem 
to be: lack of a central control with 
wide powers over all the main aspects 
of the sport: putting loo much stress 
on attracting the betting public at 
the expense of providing a true and 
fair lest for the best type of race- 
horse; and, finally, monotony. 

Owing to the wide distances be- 
twwn the important I'.S. cities, rac- 
ing is centralized in different districts, 
meetings often running for several 
months on end. Also, there are few 
grass courses. 

I’olitically. American racing is af- 
fected in that each state runs its own 
racing atid draws a substantial reven- 
ue from its share of the money belted 
on the Tote. Linked with this factor 
is the big business represented by the 
racecourse companies; most of these 
are private, jjrofit-making concerns, 
a notable exception being the N'ew 
York Racing A.ssociation, which op- 
erati^s all the tracks in that state. 

As opposed to its Phiglish c(iunter- 
part, the American .Jockey Club has 


AUTHOR HiSLOP WHS, Until recently, <inp 
of England's leading amateur jockeys. 


little power. All states agree to re- 
spect its warning-off i\otices, and it 
publishes the Hoeing ('nlendar and 
The Stud Hook, licenses colors and 
a-ssumed names (a practice no longer 
allowed In EnglatuL, Imt it has no 
further power over the racing com- 
missions of the various states. Since 
The Jockey Club in America has no 
power over racecourse policy, races 
are framed almo.st entirely to draw 
the betting public, instead of to pro- 
vide a measure of variety and im- 
prove the breed of the race horse. 
While racing executives in England 
are given a pretty wide latitude of 
choice in framing races, they are 
bound to keep witliin margins de- 
signed by The Jockey Club to give a 
reasonably diverse program and en- 
courage tlu* breeding of the right type 
of horse. Thus it would be impos.sible 
for a racecourse in England to stage a 
card with six consecutive races over 
six furlongs (out of a total ol nine 
races 1. as can happen in America. 

The prevailing force among all 
these inlluences forming the character 
of American racing is money. Appre- 
ciating the revenue derived from rac- 
ing, the states in which it takes place 
give it the fullest encouragement, but 
will) an eye almo.st solely on directing 
the greatest possible amount through 
the Tote. In this they are supported 
by the racecourse companies. As a re- 
sult, bookmakers are banned, as is all 
off-course betting. Illegal betting 
e.xists but is lairly vigorously sup- 
pres.sed by the stales because it in- 
jure.s tbeir vested intere.sts. 

The betting public prefers seeing 
horses racing under its noses, and vir- 
tually every racecourst- is little more 
tlian a mile round; so lar as I can 
discover, the only one w liich is a mile 
and a IraU round is Belmont, a beau- 
tiful course laid out on European 
lines. Jumping is popular as a spec- 
tacle, but not as a medium for bet- 
ting; thus there is little of it. To 
please the public, the element of 
chance must be reduced to a mini- 



mum. In consequenrc, every race- 
course is left-handed and all Hat raoe.s 
(except the WashinRton Internation- 
al’ are started from stall gates. "We 
don't like these stall gates. They’re a 
strain on horses’ legs and tempera- 
ments, but an American race crowd 
presuppo.ses everything to be crooked 
and, if the favorite got left, as in some 
of your starts in England, they’d pull 
the place down," an owner-breeder 
remarked to me. 

The not infrequent suggestions 
that we should adopt the American- 
type starting gate merely emphasizes 
the ignorance ot those who propound 
it. Wheeling the .•\merican starting 
gate on and ofT the racecourse for six 
races a tlay on English racecour.ses, 
especially in soft ground, would he 
quite impracticable. 

Owners are kept (juiet by huge 
prizes and low entry fees: £10,000 
races are common, and for all the 
minor races there i.s no entry fee. The 
large prizes also re.sult in there being 
very little l)etting by owners and 
trainers— or jockeys. "The average 
owner, trainer and jockey is mad it 
he bets here; there’s so much to be 
earned without it,” an .American rac- 
ing man told me. 

With so much money at its dis- 
posal. American racing can afford a 
luxury of accommodation unknown 
in England. Even a comparatively 
unimportant racecourse such as Lau- 
rel, which is about the etjuivalent ot 


Salusbury in statu.s, has stands— with 
moving staircases, lifts, innumerable 
seats and heating— to accommodate 
some 30,000 spectators, a huge car 
park and an up-to-date Tote, with 
electric indicators showing full infor- 
mation, including the exact odds for 
any runner at any moment. 

OOOKS IN THE RAIN 

"When I go back to Chicago and 
tel! ’em about all those (looks an’ 
duchesses standin’ out in the rain 
lookin’ at nuthin', they jest won’t 
believe me." This American observa- 
tion upon Newmarket emphasizes the 
completely different nature of racing 
in the United State.s from the sport in 
England. While appreciating the as- 
tonishment with which an American 
visitor may regard the archaic amen- 
ities of English racing, its poverty 
and it.s eccentricities (such as New- 
market, where much of the running 
is out of sight (, to those accustomed 
to its variety and to regarding the 
'fhoroughbred — rather than the bet- 
ting public — as the most important 
figure, the mechanical monotony of 
the American turf, tlie cramped cir- 
cuits of its racecourses and minor re- 
gard for the Thoroughbred himself 
give an impression of luxurious grey- 
hound racing with horses instead of 
dogs. 

Like American racing as a whole, 
the training profession ranges from 
one extreme to the other, a high 


standard at the top, u low one at the 
bottom. Trainers such as .lames Fitz- 
simmons and Hirsch Jacobs probably 
know a.s much a-s there is to know 
about the busine.ss by any standards, 
while there are many other extremely 
competent members of the profes- 
sion; but from them the scale of 
knowledge and skill descends deeply. 
“Most any cab driver, bootblack or 
drugstore attendant seems able to 
get to be a trainer these days,” was 
the situation as summed up for me 
by an experienced observer there. 

The chief differences between 
American and English methods of 
training are that, in the former, the 
main key to a horse’s merit is the 
clock, whereas few English trainers 
even own a stopwatch: horses do 
much of their fast work alone instead 
of with others; they are often "po- 
nied"— led riderless by a man on a 
hack at a canter, or faster. Racing on 
a dirt surfaci*, as in America, seems 
to put a greater strain on horses’ legs 
than racing on a good grass surface, 
since a large number of race horses in 
America develop leg trouble. The lop- 
class trainers do wonders in keeping 
horses going in spite of this, but many 
of the others are remarkably igno- 
rant as regards stable management. 
"You'll find a lot of trainer.s who 
don't know what it is to feel a horse's 
leg,” a friend who had worked in 
several American stables told me. 

eontiniieil 
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MORSE RACING eriuliiiuetl 

The Standard of riding Is not high 
in Knglish stables, but it is even lower 
in America, partly on account of the 
acey-deucy seal. If American flat-race 
riding hoys were sent out on a string 
of horses in England, riding as they 
usually do, they would be scattered 
over the ground like peanut shells 
after a football match— especially on 
a Monday morning when horses are 
usually fresh after Sunday. There are 
some fine jockeys in America— Ar- 
caro. Shoemaker, Hartack are three 
who come immediately to mind— but 
their skill has been attained in spite 
of the acey-<ieucy seat, not because 
of it. Why does the acey-deucy seat 
continue to be used? Because, in 
American racing, horsemanship is a 
minor factor. All the tracks are dead 
level, banked at the turns and left- 
handed. In England, where our 
courses var.v greatly, some of them 
undulating and on the slope, and 
there is no outrider to come to the 
rescue, an acey-deucy jockey would 
soon find himself in difiiculties. 

The preponderance of sprint races 
induces a "butcher-boy" type of tac- 


tics-going as hard as possible from 
the start— in spite of the fact that a 
surprising number of horses come 
from behind to win. Expert tacticians 
such as Arcaro (as good a jockey as 
there is anywhere) appreciate this 
and do not "ride their horses into the 
ground," as do many of their con- 
temporaries. 

By and large, the top American 
horses are as good as, sometimes bet- 
ter than, ours. Racing conditions de- 
mand good feet and legs, and, in the 
latter respect, American yearlings 
seem a little better equipped than 
ours. On the other hand, American 
bloodstock tends to develop a dis- 
cernible coarseness (probably due 
to environmental influence i, which 
needs controlling by periodical in- 
fusions ot our best blood. American 
breeding is progressing by importing 
our best bloodstock, especially 
through the top-cla.ss middle-distance 
horses which they have acquired, but 
is hindered by the glut of sprint races. 
English and Irish breeding is suffering 
from producing too many sprinters 
to meet the demands of .\merican 
owners. The best results appear to 
come from the first cross ol American 



TWO WAYS TO RIDE A RACE HORSE 


ACE-DEUCE Style of L'.S. jockeys means European riders, who guide mounts 
that right -stirrup is worn much shorter over undulating courses and both right 
than the left for counterclockwise tracks, and left turn.s, use longerbutevenstirrups. 


and English for Irish) blood, for in- 
stance, Never Say Die, winner of the 
Derby and St. Leger in 19.54, who is 
by Nasrullah out of an American 
mare and was bred in the U.S, 

American racecourses do not offer 
so fair and true a test of a race horse 
as they should in relation to the care 
and expense put into them, because 
they give a smallish, short-striding 
horse who excels on sliarp left-hand 
bends an undue advantage. This was 
proved by the result of last year’s 
Washington International, in which 
a second-class English-bred horse. 
Tudor Era, beat a top-class Irish- 
bred one, Ballymoss — not because 
Tudor Era is the better horse, but 
because he is the right type for the 
track and Ballymoss Ls not. Promot- 
ers of international races in America 
must realize that they have virtually 
no chance of attracting a lop-class 
English horse unless he is one who 
excels on a sharp-turning track, and 
it is the exception for our best horses 
to conform to such a pattern. 

The first k'sson offered by Ameri- 
can racing to us is one of attitude. 
The traditional policy of huKuez fnire, 
which English racing has never quite 
shaken off. is remarkably absent in 
American racing authorities, and 
they do not allow adverse trends or 
situations to advance too far before 
they are faced. The stock English 
answer to American questions on our 
small stakes and poor amenities is; 
"But we haven’t the money.” The 
rejoinder is: "Well, why don’t your 
authorities go out and get some? 
What is your .Jockey Club for? Why 
don’t they pull some strings in Par- 
liament so they bring in a Betting 
Bill to help racing?” 

American breeders tend to put too 
much emphasis on performance on 
the racecourse in a prospective brood 
mare; our inclination is to fault in the 
opposite direction. .Americans are in- 
clined to overrace their horses, we to 
underrace ours. We do not pay enough 
attention to soundness in horses, es- 
pecially in the matter of legs and 
feet: Americans are cornmendably 
particular about this aspect. 

To sum up the general situation: 
we would.do well to take a leaf out of 
the Americans’ notebook and pay a 
little more attention to the needs of 
the racing (as opposed to the purely 
betting) public and the owners, while 
America might be advised to give 
more consideration to the fundamen- 
tal principles of the sport in relation 
to the race horse himself. end 
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Portrait hy Karsli of Ottawa 


great artist aruL a g?-eat ca.niera: 

Norman Rocktvell and his Kodjrk Retina Reflex 


W^lial iii.ikfs this .ininm siris>lc-lcns rrfU-x camera 
one of the yn-at cameras <il llie xeiirkl.’ J'lie reasons are 
many and inierestint’. 

^’ou view and focus Ihoi/gh the lens on l)rii?ht I'rotind 
ulass. N'o chance ot [)arallax error. 

^'ou can use tlie coiij>led rant'efmder sj>ot for super- 
critical Ajcus. 

\'t)U yet correct exposures under any condition. 'I'he 
j)hotoelcctric tneter t^ives easy-lo-usc IN S readings 
for ftltm 5 to 15130 .\S.\. 


5'oii advance film fast. The one-sinjke lever also sets 
the shutter and o[)ens tii<‘ lens to/ 2 lor hrilliant view- 
ing . . . automatically. 

\’ou can add Ketina photo-aids and interchangeable 
lens cotnptinenis — wide-angle and lelepltoio. 

Ask y«)ur dealer to demonstrate the Kodak Retina 
R<'tlex (’ament. With six-element R<‘lina Xenon-C 
SOmm / 2 l.ens. S21 5, t»r as litth' as S22 «l»)\vn at many 
dealers. Price is list, inchtdei I'tderal Jax, and suhjed to 
chonge uilhoul iiiilue. 


See h'odak's "T he Ed Sullivan Show" aud ‘^The Adventures nj and Harriet" 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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HOCKEv//^()/)ert H. Boyle 


Black Hawks on the wing 

With Jim spending, Rudy whipping and Litz, Tod and Ted 
scoring, Chicago's hockey team becomes a Stanley Cup threat 


T tiK I'AST YEAR ha55 l)«?n a pleasant 
one for liasehall, football and 
hockey followers in Chicago. P'irst 
the Culw got going. Then Xorth- 
weslern. Now the Black [Iawk.s, in 
their fa.shi<»n the in<K?t interesting 
team of all. When Kudy Pi!ou.s be- 
came coach in the middle of la.st .sea- 
son, the Ha\vk.s were hopelesis. 'fhey 
had HnLshed in last place for four 
straight years, and had made the 
Stanley Cup playoffs only once in 
1« years. The Chicago Stadium could 
have passed for the house of the dead. 
Some Chicagoans thought Pilous 
might be a masochist: and Bill Fur- 
long. an elf who writes for the Ihiilii 
S'etvn, was so shocked that he won- 


dered in print why Pilous “accepted 
the martyrdom of coaching the Black 
fiawks when he might have lived in 
comfortable obscurity in St. Cathar- 
ines. Ont. all his life.” Not content 
with Furlong’s flippancy, a couple of 
disgusted fans wrote in to report, 
“Since the Hawk.s have been on tele- 
vision, the sale of ice .skates has 
dropped .sharply in the Chicago area. 
The only nice thing about the Hawks 
is that they have— how many games 
left to play?” 

Now, almost exactly a year later, 
Pilous seems to be more sa<list than 
masochist, and the fans are delighted 
instead of disgusted. At this writing, 
the Hawks are battling New York for 


second place in the National Hockey 
League, behind the incomparable 
Montreal Canadiens. While they’re 
not so far ahead of .sixth-place To- 
ronto— this is a tight five-team race 
behind the Montreal superclub — they 
still, knock wood, are a vast improve- 
ment over last year when they strug- 
gled to finish fifth. For the first time 
in years, ('hicago is a good bet to 
reach the treasured Stanley Cup 
playoffs. As for the stadium, it’s a 
jumping joint. A couple of Sundays 
ago a crowd of 16,482, the large.sl in 
nine years, jammed inside to see the 
Black Hawks play the Canadien-s. 

'Phe big question, naturally, is, 
how come? Weil, the an.swer may 
a.stound some, but most of the credit 
for the rejuvenation should go to 
James I). Norris, the onetime pre.si- 
dent of the International Boxing 
Club, who goes partners in the Haw ks 


ON THE ATTACK, Ri^hi Wing Kddip Lil7.enl)erger leafis Chica- open for a pas.'f at Litz’.s right. Ranger Defensemen Lou Fonti- 
go’.s “pappy line" against New York. Center Tod Sloan is nalo (Uft < ami Harry Howell await the play at the blue line. 





COACH Ruov PILOUS took ovpr fUspirited, 'ihop-wnrn Black Hawks last yi*ar, 
mixed in new players, shook well and now fields l)esl team Chicago has had in years. 


with .-Vrlliur M. Wirt/., a closeniouthed 
entrepreneur who once refused to tell 
a reporter where or when he was born. 
"When you ‘»ver all of this, Jim 
N'orrLs has to be given a lot of credit,” 
says Tommy Ivan, the former De- 
troit coach whom N'orris brought 
over to Chicago as general manager 
five years ago. "He’s been patient. 
Jim's a good hockey man. He like.s 
the game, and it was a challenge to 
him. and I think he had faith that 
the thing would go.” 

One of the first things the Hawks 
did under the rebuilding program was 
expand the farm system. Center Bob- 
by Hull and Defen.seman Elmer 
' Moose) \’asko are two of the rewards 
the Haw ks have reaped so far from the 
farms. N’orris and Wirtz also began 
laying out cash. Ivan estimates 
they've spent at lea.st $1 million in 
the last four or five years. In addition, 
there has been a lot of trading— so 
much in fact that there isn't a player 
on the club now who was with it at 
the start of the 1954 55 sea.son. 

Witlioul carping, it should be re- 
alized that N’orris is an influential 
man in the NHL, sometimes <lubbed 
the “N'orris House League.” Besides 
co-partnering the Hawks with Wirtz, 
he has a big piece of N’ew York, and 
his sister Marguerite and his half 
brother Bruce own Detroit. .\s a re- 
sult, he is able to wheel and deal in 
friendly surroundings. For example, 
the Hawks got Ted Lindsay, one of 
hockey’s great left wings, and Glenn 
Hall, their superb goalie, from Detroit 
in excliange for cash and a pride of 
players named Joe. This is not to say 
this was wrong. On the contrary, any 
club likes to swing a good deal. Jack 
.•\dams, the Detroit general manager, 
is one of the shrewdest hockey men 
in the business, and when he made 
the Lindsay-Hall deal with the Black 
Hawks he was certain that it would 
prove an advantageous one for the 
Heel Wings. That it has not, so far, 
does not indicate anything more 
than that .\dams was, this time, 
wrong. Still, the circumstances of club 
ownership in llie National Hockey 
I.eague annually excite questioning 
about whether a monopoly — ah. 
there, IBC — exists. The questioners 
like to apply a ha.sehall parallel and 
point out that if I’hil Wrigley, .say, 
owned not only the Chicago Cubs 
but Cincinnati and St. Louis as well, 
he could boost the Cubs’ chances by 
trading the hat boy for Stan Musial. 
And, of course, while it is a coinci- 
dence, since the trades were made 


the once-poor Black Hawks have been 
showing signs of going onward and 
upward. 

NEW FACES 

Oddly enough, the Black Hawks 
suffered at first this season from the 
abundance of {)layers who had begun 
to flow their way. During training 
and the first month of play, .so many 
new faces swarmed around Pilous he 
had to tinker with the team before 
he couUl find the right combination. 
The Hawks opened the season with a 
tie, won the next three, then went 
into a three-game tailspin climaxed 
by a 9 1 drubbing at .Montreal. Ivan, 
irked, called the defeat ”a lousy ef- 
fort on the part of the players who 
call themselves major leaguers” and 
fined each Hawk $100. Fortunately, 
a week or so later Pilous found the 
combination he'd been looking for — 
Tod Sloan, obtained from the To- 
ronto Mafjle Leafs in the summer, 
at center. Lindsay at left wing and 
Ed Litzenberger at right— and the 
Hawks began to move. 

Their finest hour began on De- 
cember 27 with a 2 2 tie against To- 
ronto. In fifth place at the time, 
the Hawks went on to l>eat the Ma- 
ple Leafs in the next game 4 .'J, and 
they kept winning or tying until 
they ran into a 1 0 defeat at Mont- 
real on January 10. All told, they 
were unbeaten in eight games, only 
one short of the club record set by 
the 1939 40 team. 


Lately, the Hawks have looked hot 
and cold. They tied Montreal I 1 be- 
fore that huge stadium crowd, but 
then looked like the Hawks of old as 
they played ragged hockey, losing 
3 2 to a Detroit team that had not 
won a game since December 28 and 
was using a substitute goalie to boot. 
But despite their current on-and-off 
play, the Hawks appear convinced 
that they’re a winner. "The way the 
guys feel now, they just defy anyone 
to beat them.” .says Litzenberger. 
“.•\nd that’s the way it should be. We 
felt that we had a pretty good club, 
but it meant getting a winning com- 
plex, or rather getting rid of a losing 
complex.” To which Lindsay adds, 
"There’s no weaknesses on tmr club. 
Oh. we could use 20 goals a game, 
but you're not going to get 20 goals 
a game. So why even talk about it? 
We feel what we have is good enough. 
We feel our 18 fellas should make a 
pretty good showing in the league.” 

In spite of what Lind.say says, the 
fate of the Hawks thi,s year depends 
mainly on three men — himself, Litz- 
«-nberger and Sloan. Known as llie 
"pappy line” — they average 30 years 
Ilf age— they’ll have to keep scor- 
ing or the Hawks will run out of gas. 
Chicagoans are keeping their fingers 
crossed, They saw the Cubs give it a 
go, then sag. Northwestern did the 
same thing. Now it’s the Hawks’ 
turn. The betting here is that they’ll 
make it. One out of three just has to 
come through. end 
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Ski Tip 

WILLY SCHAEFFLER 

Ski C<Hick, l’}imTnity of Denrer 


QUESTION: Whut i» Ike bml way la ukc nhorl^wing tfchnique to keep aie 
otil of iTOuhle when runnhig Ihrnugh a steries of hig bunipx or moguls? 



SHORTSWING THROUGH MOGULS 


Approaching the uphill side of the mogul, 
he sure your legs are loose and relaxed so 
they can absorb the shock of the sudden 
change in terrain. To make a turn to the 
right as shown here, your track should be 
just to the left of the crown of the mogul. 
When you come onto the mogul \prst fig- 
ure) plant the right pole before the crown, 
increase your knee bend and press the an- 
kles well forward. As you ride over the crest 
(second jipurej, body in the comma posi- 
tion, push out and down with the heels, use 
the right pule as well as the natural fallaway 
of the terrain to increase the heel push. 
Finishing (bi’hw), keep your feet togi'ther, 
knees pressed into the hill. Upper body 
should face downhill throughout the turn. 


BEST TRACK through moguls runs to one 
side or other of peak on each succeeding 
bump, keeps skier in fall line but allows 
him to use edges for control on downhill 
side. (Skier shown in illustration is trav- 
eling portion of track above blue bar.) 


Bert Sitrerman 
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PEOPLE-SIZE CAR ! 


'59 DE SOTO reverses the trend 


N»‘\v cars ar<’ ncititic Iduct .nul lowci — l)iit pr(i|il«* aren't! 
So — loadiiit; (lie \%ay .main — DcSotci ili<- maul. 

People-sl*e hendroom in the lU'W 1 )i' Sotn li'l"* V(jn sil tip 
straiulii — even we.num a h.n 1 

People-sixe legroom lets yoti stretch cult — cxcn if Von rC 
lont; and l.mky. InclU' inorc room tium otiici cai'. 
People-Size doors .lie iHiiluT and uidcr. De Soto's new 
Sports S\\i\el SiMts swiim yon in and out in one c-asy inoiion. 

Sec* the- fashion le.ider of llie vear at sonr De Solo (IimUt's 
I cHlay. More eonilorialtle than an> other car — it's uu/r si/e. 



PEOPLE-Size PRICES I'll '(in-i* lilirt . . I - iiiiHirU ]l v.>.i . .itt .tflord 
dii\ iirvv car. ilx i< i Dc shuh miu i .m ■ ,iil yjiu uv\ ii. I .ikr y»ii j'li k. 


The smart way to go places 


DE SOTO 



Meet the team: 


IVAR STAKGOLD 
LEONARD HARMON 


Mr. (iuTvn's fimt\ arliele iiilrodiicex fhe playerx reprexriiliug 
Ihf U.S. in Ihr IVorW liridge Champioiixhip in Fehriinry. 

S TAKGOLD AND Harmon could be called the "young- 
sters” of the U.S. team. Yet, though both are bridge 
prodigies, neither is an infant, Harmon, a Xew York 
insurance man who topped the tournament circuit in 
1958 to capture the McKenney trophy, is 39. Stak- 
gold, who partnered Harmon in many of his victories, 
is 33 and a specialist in logistics for the Office of Naval 
Research in Washington. 

They play an unorthodox bidding system that will 
force the Italian players to cope with a few unfamiliar 
bidding gimmicks. Among these gimmicks is a weak no- 
trump bid with only 1 1 to 13 points— a dangerous device 
that twice cost Stakgold and Harmon 1,100 points in the 
playoff match in which our team was selected, but one 
that may be effective against players without consid- 
erable experience against it. The following hand illus- 
trates a different feature of their partnership methods. 



NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

tHurmom i.Hlaka«td> 

14> PASS 1 NO TRUMP PASS 

94 PASS 2 NO TRUMP PASS 

3 NO TRUMP PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: diamond $ 


Harmon and Stakgold make it a practice to open 
many hands with a club or a diamond on holdings 
on which they have a perfectly adequate major suit 
bid. When a one no-trump response is made to the 
opening bid in a major they treat it as forcing, and 
the rebid by opener is frequently made in some non- 
biddable suit. 

In this deal, for example, Harmon couldn't rebid 
spades so he chose to bid two clubs. Stakgold showed 
that he had a maximum kind of no-trump takeout by 
rebidding two no trump and Harmon raised to three. 

Standard bidding methods would reach the same con- 
tract because South would respond two clubs and North 
would rebid two no trump, which South would raise to 
three. But with East opening a heart, the three no- 
trump contract might have been defeated when played 
from North’s side of the table. 

East won the diamond opening with the ace, and Slak- 
gold won the continuation with the diamond (|ueen. He 
led a club to dummy’s king and returned the jack. East 
discarded a heart, and West won with the ace, continu- 
ing diamonds to knock out dummy’s king. This ruled 
out any attempt by declarer to establish a long club; 
if West regained the lead with the 10 of clubs he would 
be able to cash enough diamonds to set the contract. 
Nevertheless, dummy's last club was led to declarer’s 
queen, and the need to discard on this trick ruined East's 
hand. If he threw a heart, South’s fourth heart would 
be good: when he threw a spade, it enabled Stakgold 
to establish dummy's spade suit. 

He led the spade 9, covered by West's 10 and 
North's jack and won by East’s queen. East returned 
a heart and Stakgold was careful to play the queen 
from his hand in order to save dummy’s king as a re- 
entry card. He led his last spade and surrendered a 
spade trick to East, but that was the defenders' last 
trick. Dummy’s spades were now high, and the king 
of hearts was the card that let dummy get the lead 
to cash them. • 

In recent wins over American teams, it always seemed 
that the Italians’ artificial bidding methods threw the 
contract into the hand from which, by the luck of the 
deal, it could not be defeated. Perhaps, in this triumph 
by Stakgold and Harmon in placing the final contract 
in the "right” hand, there is an omen. Let’s hope so. 

EXTRA TRK K 

The key to successful dummy play is counting the oppo- 
nents’ hands. When the play revealed that West held 
four clubs and five diamonds, South knew that a third 
club play would force East into a ruinous discard, end 
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ROOKIE OF THE YEAR 



LOUISE SUGGS. Sen 


Tip from the Top 

Island, Ga. 


Adapting your stance to your physique 

I N' my travpls around the couniry, I have notieed that most women 
golfers who jilay 95 or above don't know how to address the liall 
properly. It is extremely important, for instanee, to ailjust one’s stance 
to one's particular physique. 

The sizable, rather buxom woman should not play the ball from the 
midille of her stance. She cannot get to it there. She should play the 
ball just back of the left instep. 

Most tall women, instead of croucliing by bending the knees, fall 
back on their heels. This throws them too far away from the ball. 

Women of relatively trim proportions should play the ball between 
the center of the stance and the left heel. A trim woman i-an stand 
closer to the ball and get more of an upright arc to her swing than a 
heavier-set woman— and she shouhl work for this. Nearly all women 
golfers swing too flat. 

Kven if you are a fairly accomplished woman golfer with a youthful 
figure, the only times you should think of playing the ball back of cen- 
ter are when you have a very bad lie and the ball ha.s to he punched or 
when you have to jilay a very low shot with room for lots of run. 





Autographed Clubs ^ 



RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. • Sf. Lowit 
New York • Lot Angelet * Dallas • Chicago 


"More and more 
the choice 

of the young pro” 


/^s your pet 

SMILED 

at you lately ? 


You'll be Ftdo's favorite 
pin-up if you get him a can 
of VIONATE. Squibb'* vi- 
tamin and mineral supple- 
ment made espe- 
cially for pets. 
Helps keep his 
> coat shining, ap- 

petitekeen, bones 
.,0 strong. Fine for 



loi I 02. pickite 
j| four Suitstorc 
tr til thtt 


VIONATE 




SHIKTS ll.l.r:«TKATRn F’hl 
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PINCKNEYVILLE 

fonlinueil friim poifc 33 

“What al)out tonight’s game with 
Sparta?” 1 said. 

“We’ll win that,” said Mr. I.uke. 

“If so,” I said, “it just about 
clinches the Southwestern Egyptian 
title, right?” 

Mr. Luke nodded. 

I turned up my coat collar. “I’ll 
see you at the game. Mr. Luke.” 

“See Vim.” .said Mr. Luke. 

I went outside and .stood on the 
corner, taking deep breaths in the 
biting Cold. I lookerl anmnd tlie 
stjuare and reriected on what I now 
knew about Ihnekneyville as a town. 
Its principal industry is strip mal 
mining, a method in which enormous 
shovels big enough to swallow a five- 
room hou.se in a l)itei strip off the toj) 
soil and lay bare the veins of .soft 
ct)a! that are clo.se to the surface 
tliroughoiit most of Egypt, harming 
accounts for considerable income, hut 
the fact is that P’ville could u.sesome 
new in<iustri<'s. A phonograph-record 
factory located there recently and 
provided iiuite a few job.s, but the 
new pudding factory, frankly, has 
been a disa|)poitit ment, jobwLse. It 
seems about HO ptH)ple can turn out 
as much pudding in a month as all 
Egypt can eat in a year. 

Even so, Pinckneyville looks pros- 
perous. The homes are neat and well 


kept. Two policemen. John Sieberl 
on the night shift aiul John Koerner 
who works day.s, are sufficient to 
maintain law and order. There is no 
juvenile delinquency as the big cities 
know it. ;0f course, a couple of years 
ago Officer Siehert had (|uite an ex- 
perience. Some kids lured him down 
to the railroad depot on a pretext 
while some other kid.s climbed to the 
top of the Santa Claus in tlie town 
s({uare and placed a basketball in 
the giant figure's hand which wa.s 
raiseil liigh in a gesture of welcome.' 
There are two hanks, two weekly 
newspapers John Shely’s Ihmurrul 
in addition to Harry Stanton’.s Ail- 
njcufci, half a tlozen churches and 
that many bars, one bowling alley, 
a lone movie hou.se, the Capitol, open 
only on weekends. It’s easy to see 
why high school basketball is the 
big thing in public enterlaininenl, 
tin* subjwl of the eiulless discussions 
ill Luke's Cafe and at Kee.se's paper 
.store, at the lodge hulls or wherever 
people gather. 

RUMOR OUT OF SPARTA 

I got out to the gymnasium early. 
Mr. Luke, wearing a cap and u sports 
jacket, was wailing for me just inside 
the entrance. He motioned for me to 
step over in a corner of the lobby. He 
looked around and then spoke with 
the air of a conspirator. 

“Fellow from Sparta droppwl in 


the cafe just after you left,” he .said. 
“He claimed that the Bulldogs were 
going to free7.e the hall tonight ami 
try to hamstring our fast break.” 

I whistleil. "Hood lord,” I ex- 
claimed. “Do you believe that?” 

“He wanted to bet me $5 neither 
team wjiuUl score ."lO points,” saul Mr. 
Luke. “I told him I’d liet $5 we won, 
but 1 wouldn’t bet on the score. He 
backed down on that.” 

The gymnasium was beginning to 
fill up. It wasn't a sellout, l>ut I at- 
trilmled tliat to the cold weather and 
the ic\ highways. The hoys and girls 
of the band filed in and look their 
places. Bandma.sler Woodrow Ma- 
loney set up his music stami and be- 
gan to leaf through the selections for 
the evening. Down off one of the 
ramps Duster Thomas, free of i-oaidi- 
ing responsiliility and looking relaxed 
anti youthful with liis crew-cut gray 
hair, tossed a Itall arountl with some 
of the grade school kids. 

Mr. Luke and I found good seat.s. 
Sitting in frtml of us was young Dr. 
(Jem* Slollar, the surgetm, a great 
i’anther star tif some years ago. The 
liatul struck up a number, and to me 
iin the happy alniosphere of people 
laughing and chattering in anticipa- 
litm of the gamei the music .soumletl 
as sweet as (iU\' Lombardo’s. 

Now the pretty girl cheerleaders 
prancetl out and rinckneyville gave 
a cheer for Sparta ami Sparta gave 
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one for I’inokneyville. 'I'hen the 
cheerleaders linetl up under the bas- 
ket where the teams would come 
out and, as I’inckneyville's Tanthers 
raced out on the lloor. the baiul 
played its traditional entrance music, 
Wlnii fhf ('tunc Mnrrliing In. 

'I'he crowd roared its welcome of 
both teams, and Mr. Luke and I 
stood up and applauded, 'riien, as 
the game was about tei la-gin. Mr. 
Luke and I sat down and exchange<l 
a ineaningl'ul glance, l>otli of u.s think- 
ing of what the Sparta man harl 
said about the Bulldogs' plan to hold 
the ball. 

It Hiimediately became apparent 
that the Sparta man had it all wrong. 
The BulUhigs starte<l out to run and 
shoot just like l’inckne.\ vil!e arid 
horribly, it stH-uned ti) me. drew olT 
to an early lead. 1 couldn’t believe 
my eyes in view of what I had l»*en 
hearing all week. 1 looked accusingly 
at .Mr. Luke. "What g(tes‘.'" I de- 
manded. Mr. Luke smiled and sai<l, 
‘‘Doesn’t mean a thing. Keep your 
shirt on.” 

When the half ended with I'inck- 
neyville trailing ;{4 d.'L 1 decided to 
go down in the dres.s:ng room. I soon 
found out that Don Stanton was tak- 
ing the situation a lot m«>re seriously 
than Mr. Luke. ilisc<»at liurted into 
a corner, he turned on his players, his 
lips curled in scorn, "{'all yourself 
basketball players?" hesnarled. "You 
call yourself hnnkillniH You 

ought to he leading by at least ID 
points right now! Don’t you fellows 
know that this game will probably fie- 
cide the eonb-rence? What's the mat- 
ter with you out there? This Sparta 


SMAut FRY stare wid(-<ye<l at an awe- 
some- array of l’iiickiie.v\ ille’< trophies. 



team is lough! Hoach, everything de- 
pends on the way you defense Hayes 
(Hayes was liigh scorer for Sparta), 
and Margetilhaler. I want you to hit 
those bourtls, you’ve got to get those 
rebountls if we’re going to win!” So 
on and so forth. 

I went hark up in the stands and 
houglit two Cokes, and when I got 
back to our seals I handed one to Mr. 
Luke. "Coach r»*ally ate 'em out 
down there,” I said. "1 don’t know 
if it’ll do any good. This Sparta bunch 
looks tough to me. 'I’hat Hayes is hot 
as u pistol.” 

Mr. Luke sipped his Coke an<l 
shook Ids head. "Take it easy,” he 
said. "We're only losing by a point. 
Lots of times this year we’ve been 
Ifjsing at the half.” 

"Oh?” 1 said. 

"Sure,” said Mr. Luke. "They’ll 
gel going now.” 

There was a lot at stake in this 
second lialf. .\/ter all. as Mr. Luke 
had said, a lot of people didn't like 
Don Stanton’s fast break. Xow. if 
Sparta was able to stop the I’anthers, 
fast br*-ak and all. the critics would 
have more reason than ever to snipe 
at the young coach and demand a re- 
turn to Duster Thomas’ style of play. 

PANTHERS CATCH FIRE 

But Mr. Luke certainly had called 
it. The I’anihers really caught fire as 
the si-fond half began. 'I'liey <irew 
away to a big lead and soon it wa.s 
ajiparent that they were going to win 
by a fat margin. A.s the shots kept 
swishing through the net one aftr-r 
another. I looked around to see if any 
of the old guard whoilidn't like high- 


scoring basketball were starting to go 
home. Xol)ody budged. 

An hour later Luke’s Cafe was a 
inailhouse. It seemed that everybody 
in I’inckneyville was trying to get in. 
The high school athletic department 
las usual' enteriaine<l the players 
an<l the cheerleaders, girls and hoys 
sitting at opposite ends <tf the table 
in strict observance of the no-<lating 
rule. There were cheers for the team, 
for Don Stanton, and then Mr. Luke 
got up an<l. protending be was con- 
ducting an oreh(*stra. led everybody 
in the I'inckneyville school song. 
There were cheers until everybody 
was hoar.se. 

It wa.s near midnight when the 
cafe at last began to clear out. I sat 
at a table with Mr. I.uke anil Don 
Stanton and bis pretty wife, .June. 
Don hail a hamburger and .June had 
a barbecue and I look a piece of ap- 
ple crumb pie. Finally, we talked our- 
.selves out, and on the street I said 
gooilby to llie Stantons and congrat- 
ulaletl Don again. 

Back at the Friendly Haven .Mo- 
tel, I stopped at the olbce to get the 
key to my eahin from Kverett Kelly, 
the proprietor, 

"How did the game come out?” 
said Mr. Kelly. 

"«(5 IPI," I .said, as 1 started out 
the door. 

"Who wim?” Hskei] Mr. Kelly. 

1 turned around and told him. But 
I didn't realize until I got to my cabin 
that I had replied, "ll’i did.” 

That'.? what a week’s expo.sure to 
higli school basketball in i’inckney- 
vill had done to a cold, objective ob- 
server from out of town. end 



THE EX. COACH. Merrill iDusien Thorrnts, whe turned eut consisifnily strung lejuns 
■ iver a p«‘riod of almost two decades, beams as grade sehoni youngsti-rs liisplay promi-s- 
ing hall-handling techniiiue while wailing for liig game w ith Sparta Rullilogs to start. 
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A FISH TO REMEMBER 


by BURTON J. ROWLES 

I I' NAMKS mean anything to ships 
ot war, the I .4S..S. Iio}ieji»h, whic)) 
will join the Navy's submarine Heet 
in J une, should be a real haekie-raiser. 
the rousinyest piece of machinery ever 
to prowl beneath the surface of the 
sea. Certainly the BfimJiKh lias a 
namesake to live up to, a fish that 
makes the heart of any angler turn 
over twice while dixzy visions hash 
before his ejes— and thi.s is the time 
of year when any .southliound salt- 
waterman is most susceptible to the 
fever. The submarine lioucnah weighs 
1.700 tons wet and measures '-10 feet 
with a beam of 29 feet: a bonefish of 
similar length would be about dJ'j 
feet wide and would weigh 1,400 
pounds. The sub is cleanly rounded 
with a slender conning tower: the 
bonefish is slreamlineil and steely, 
with a slender dorsal fin. The sui) is 


diesel-powered, but the bonefish is 
atomic — or. as some say who have 
fished liim in the Bahamas, he is driv- 
en by 10,00(1 frightened devils. 

It i.s that kind o( demoniac speed, 
combined with power ami heart, that 
makes the bonefish irresistible to tlie 
angler. The first run of a bonefish can 
start a man trembling, and every 
bonefish guide can cite at least one 
case of “bonefish paralysis.” which is 
total inabilit.v to lift a rod ami ca.st. 
The victim recalls what happeneii the 
last lime he hooked a bone, ami this 
memory spreails tlirougli his nerves 
like novocain. 

Some of the chaos of fighting a 
Itonefi.sh is attriliutuble to ihe fact 
that it feeds in salt-water shallows 
called Hats. .\n cigiit-pound bonefish 
in one foot of water is the marine ver- 
sion of a hull in a china shop. 'I'he 
hooked bone can’t go deep and start 
one of those 4i)-fathom tugs of war. 
It isn’t a leaper; it is more like a war- 


rior in one ilimeiision. breadth: a 
warrior that leaves all its fight in the 
water ami never grandstands in the 
lioat. It may have enough left to flick 
its tail against the bottom of a skiff, 
but that is widely interprete<l as an 
exhausted plea for a speedy return to 
tiie element it dignifies. 

Nothing el.se about the bonefish is 
nearly as impressive as its gameiiess. 
It doesn't overwhelm anybody with 
il^ size. The all-tackle record bone is 
'■) feel 5 ' J inches long and weighs 18 
pounds two {lunci'S. It look.s more odd 
than savagi-, lacking features that 
give the tiger sliark a fighting .scowl. 
Its .scales are chromium bright, .shad- 
ing to grec'iiish blue on its back. Its 
dorsal, tall and raked, is often flown 
above the surface along with the up- 
per lobe of a broad-\' tail. The liead 
is armor-plated, evidently built to 
withstand abrasion from vigorous 
rooting on the sea bottom, which the 
bone performs with a pointed, hard 
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irv i. I»il 



THB CAST 

f'r)litiK (iiiiptly a<T<i*< thp llals, the 
^'uitip spfs lh(* jipijtted tplllal? swirl 
and putr of mud of feedini; bonpfish. 
As hp steaflips the bnal, the fisher- 
man. cTouehed. lense, eareful, makes 
his cast, aiminK just ahead of the fish. 


snout that is piglike in overlapping 
the low-set mouth. 

The hone's tliet of cralts, shrimp 
and mollusks is crushed between a set 
of paved teeth on the bark of its 
tongue and hard ridges on its palate, 
then jmssed back to a matching set 
of gritiders on the upper atid lower 
throat bones. This powerful appara- 
tus can l>reak a brittle fislihook and 
bend a wiry one barb to stiank. 

At one time or another, the hone- 
fish has had — in addition to such ad- 
dicts as former Tresident Herbert 
Hoover, Ted Williams, Sam Snead, 
Benson Ford and many more — most 
of the top-ranking fi.slnng “jjrcKs” on 
the line. John Alden Knight, Joe 
Brooks, Van Campen Heilner, Joe 
Bute-s, (leorge La Branche and Zane 
Grey, for example, have all fought 
him. Such anglers are not easily im- 
pressed by a fish, but they have been 
impressed by the bonefish. Heilner, 
for one, wrote in 19.'17: 


“The line goes so fast it makes a 
ripping sound. Four hundred feet. . . . 
'I'lu* line bi*llie.s and sags ... a L’Ob- 
foot run back ... be halts and sees 
you. Zing! . . . lialf your line ... he 
circles the Imat. tiring . . . seven 
pounds! Seemed like oO.” 

There is a clue to the speed and 
trickiness of the bonefish in its fam- 
ily tree, liut it comes at the end, as a 
twist, as it does in the pursuit of the 
fish with rod ami reel. 

TcIfOHtci. the super order of bony 
fishes. s]>awned the bonefish. /.<(/- 
t/piituliiU is its order, AIhuloidi'i its sub- 
order, Afhiiloidnt' its family and Af- 
biila its genus. Up to this point, the 
genealogy stresses general whiteness 
and boniness, but now it specifies; 
AdiiiUi vulpcif. or tlie while fox. 

I’utling fish and fox characteristics 
together produces a good description 
of the bonefish: white, bony, smaller 
than a wolf and noted for craftiness. 
It ha.s a keen nose for bait and a 
sense of liearing so acute tlial it will 
shy at the rap of a rod butt against 
the bottom of a skiff lUO feet away. 
Evidently it picks up vibrations of 
human voices, because all bonefish 
guides talk softly when they are on 
the prowl. Its eyesight issharp enough 
to keep the angler at a most respecta- 
ble distance. 

C UBANS call the bonefi.sh mneohi, 
which is a Spanish adaptation of 
an Aruwak Indian name for the fish. 

I Puerto Ricans cal! the ladyfish, or 
ten-pounder, a tiiacafii, adding nomi- 
nal confu.sion to mistaken identity.) 
Wlu^re the bonefish's other names, 
banana fish and samlucha, originated 
is anybody’s guess. One guess is that 
.samlucha should have an exclama- 
tion point after it because it is prob- 
ably a profanity launched by the first 
Latin who hooked ami lost a l)one- 
fish. Banana fish seems an insult to a 
battler tlial doesn’t eat banana.s. al- 
though its tapered snout may liave 
suggested the name. 

A tropical internalionalist, the 
white fox is as wide-ranging as a mod- 
ern submarine. It lias been caught 
off Natal, South Africa and is also 
known to Hawaiians, Japanese, Aus- 
tralians and Indians. It spooks along 
in shallows off Bermuda and Cuba, 
most of the Bahamas, Costa Kica, 
Venezuela (where it is supposed to 


bo hard to catchl, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico and the Windward Lslands. 
Its tail has been seen waving above 
fiats of the Red Sea. 

In the United States, the bonefish 
ranges from the Mexican border to 
Monterey on the California coast 
and from Key We.st to Cape Cod on 
the -Atlanlic coast. Serious bonefish- 
ing, however, is inseparable from the 
Florida Keys, and "bone" specialists 
pin it down to specific locations off 
the Keys and even to portions of 
these locations favored by some of 
the .skille<l guides. Thus bonefisli may 
be said to congregate in the marine 
Ijackyards of Harry M. Snow and 
Roy Lowe at Marathon, \'acH Key 
and range eastward to the bows of 
.skiffs poled by Jimmy ami Frankee 
Albriglit, Bill Smith, Rollie Hollen- 
beck, Dixie and Billie Knowles at 
Islamurada, thence northeast to the 
moorings of Calvin Albury and Slim 
Pinder at Tavernier. Northerly from 
Tavernier, their range extend.s to the 
Key Largo Angler's Club and a mile 
farther north to the Ocean Refd Club, 
where Pete I’ordue ties his skiff and 
Holly Hollenbeck ; brother of Rollie) 
holds fortli as guide emeritus and 
dockmasier. 

Of course, there are days when the 
bonefish evade these particular guides 
and range around Reggie and Jack 
Russel! at Windley Key. or Bill Wyss 
and Ed Friday at North Key Largo, or 
around some of the other guitles in 
the Islamorada area. But there is no 
real question about where the bone- 
fish f.'-. The real ri<ldle is where it 
comes from and the strange manner 
of its growth. 

So far as anybody knows, the bone- 
fish spends its entire life on or near 
the fiats, but nobody has ever seen 
bonefish eggs, a spawning bed or the 
spawning procedure. This lack of in- 
formation ha.s given rise to a theory 
that the bone is spawned in the south- 
ernmost Caribbean aiul carrieil north 
as a larva in the Gulf Stream. 

Such a larva has been seen. By 
sheer chance, one swam into the cu- 
rious gaze of a lady member of the 
New York Zoological Society a few 
years ago while she was vacationing 
in the West Indies. She netted it, 
transferred it to a tank and watched 
it shrink from an eellike three and a 
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half inches, pure white and trans- 
parent. to al)out one inch. At the end 
of this reverse growth the tiny hone 
was a perfect miniature of the parent 
fish. Its first color was in dark 
blotches mixed with yellow, which 
changed to dusky silver. It died, how- 
ever. before its rate of forward growth 
could be determined. 

Tiny bonefish have also been 
caught on small baited hooks and 
flies, and Jimmy Albright has a 
mounted two-and-a-half-inch bone- 
fish. lie could sell it for $100 an inch 
if h(' wanted to. 

Professor I..uis Rivas. Curator of 
Fishes at the University of Miami's 
Ichthyological Laboratory and Mu- 
seum, has two young bonefish that 
belong, he says, to a second species 
of bonefish widely unknown to an- 
glers, Hijtoninu iicnutplvni. Dr. Hen- 
ry W. Fowler of Philadelphia’s Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences was the first 
to describe this second species, found 
off Santo Domingo. He wrote it up 
in 1910.) These fish have dorsal and 
anal fins and “whips” peculiar to the 
tarpon. Instead of the inverted black 
U on the white fox’s snout, they have 
black marks that re.semble mus- 
taches. Botli specimens were on a 
string of bait fish handed to I’rofes- 
sor Rivas six years ago in Jamaica, 
where he was working on a bluefin 
tuna migration study. 

T he two chief hazards for bonefish 
are cold water and man, in that 
order. Within a few days after a bad 
spell of abnormally cold weather in 
the Keys, bonefish will .school up and 
move out of their cold-water flats, 
presumably in search of warmth and 
safety. Mullet and mackerel netters 
have seen masses of numb bonefish 
in alien territory offshore and have 
sometimes mistakenly netted them 
for mackerel or liluefish. One such 
error in the ’3(is produced an esti- 
mated haul of 20.000 pounds of bone- 
fish which the netters desperately 
tried to dump on the spot. 

Guides tell of cold-stunned bone- 
fish having been washed so close to 
shore that they could bo picked up 
by the dozen. With the onset of warm 
weather the same fish reverted to 
their skittery selves. 

That self is the one that attracts 
the bonefish angler. He gladly pays 
$40 or $1.5 a day in the Keys for a 
guide and a skiff to go hunting for 
the bone, and hunting is the word 


for it. Of ail varieties of fishing, bone- 
fishing come.s clo.sest to being a shot- 
gun sport, and it is particularly close 
to upland bird shooting. 

The salt-water flat replaces the up- 
land thicket or meadow. plywood- 
hulled, 10-foot open skiff with top- 
sides sheered to minimize freeboard 
and poled along by a guide replaces 
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hunting boots and leg muscles. For 
a shotgun, substitute a salt-water 
.spinning rod loaded with a live 
shrimp hooked through the collar, or 
with a lead-headed bucktail, prefer- 
ably yellow. The guide’s sharp eyes 
represent a bird dog’s nose. 

’I’he angler-hunter sits in a raised 
chair bolted to the skiff bottom while 
the guide stands on the foredeck. The 
outboard power, single or paired, that 
hustled the skiff to the flats is tilted 
up on the transom as the guide poles 
upwind and uptide or cross-wind and 
cross-tide, or lets the skiff wander 
quietly in a controlled drift. 

A salmon or bass fly rod may be 
used instead of a spinning rod, but 
guides in the Keys are nearly unani- 
mous in saying that the fly rod is a 
handicap to an angler unless he can 
haul and shoot 70 to 100 feet of line, 
with two or three false casts at the 
most, and place a bucktail accurate- 
ly. The bonefish is a moving target, 
and the angler mu.st ‘‘lead” it as the 
shooter leads a crossing bird. An in- 
adequate caster will either “flush” a 
bonefish with excessive rod waving 
and splashy presentation of the lure, 
or he will have to be taken so close to 
the target that the skiff routs it. 

Whatever his choice of weapon.s, 
the bonefish beginner should stay in 
his chair and give the guide a chance 
to earn his fee. By standing, he cuts 


the guide’s vision and reduces Ids 
own chances considerably. The guide, 
from his elevation at the bow, has a 
higher sighting angle and a longer 
sighting range than the .seated cus- 
tomer. and he is paid to make the 
most of it. 

Bonefish move onto the flats with 
the flood tide and drop back with the 
ebb, betraying their pre.sence in two 
specific ways when they are on the 
feed. They must assume the angle of 
a diving sulimarine in order to root 
fooil on the bottom. In very sliallow 
water this angle sends the bone's tail 
above water, where it flutters spas- 
modically, a dead giveaway. 

In deeper parts of the flats the 
bone’s vigorous plowing riles the bot- 
tom, sending up puffs of mud that 
shiwly tlilTuse, staining the water 
smoky white. These puffs usually 
indicate a good-sized bonefish, be- 
cause the larger fish tend to feed 
alone, while the small ones school up 
like hluefish. When a school is feed- 
ing. it converts an acre or more of 
crystal water to a milky way. Guides 
swear the bonefish is chameleonlike, 
appearing dark over weeds, light over 
patches of marl and virtually trans- 
parent between head and tail during 
the summer months. 

T he secret of spotting bones is to 
look with relaxed eyes, never star- 
ing, and to watch for movement in 
the water. Any movement should be 
compared with something that can't 
he moving. That’s Fete Perdue's for- 
mula, and Pete can see a puff of mud 
at 150 feet that looks to his customer 
like a light patch on the bottom. 

On two successive sun-washed days 
I fished with two guides out of Ocean 
Reef, Bill Wyss in the bow and Holly 
Hollenbeck in the stern. The first day 
we drifted southward along Key Lar- 
go. bordered on the west by solid 
masses of mangroves and everywhere 
else by water. We poled along oppo- 
site a place on the Key where Sin- 
clair Oil bored a hole 11,980 feet 
down in 1953, but we found no more 
reward than Sinclair <lid. 

\i another place, where a Spanish 
.Main captain piled up his treasure 
ship in 1715, we saw a Imne in three 
feet of water, and it saw us, and that 
was the end of that encounter. 

Toward 1 o'clock, after lunch in 
the skiff, Hollenbeck caught sight of 
a bone in water where 13 galleons un- 
der Admiral Don Roderigo de Torres 
broke up in a storm in 1733. Hollen- 
beck picked up a spinning rod and 
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sailfd a sshrinip into the air. It landed 
in the path of the b<»nermh, which 
kept on going. Like the a<lmira]’.s 
treasure, it is probably still there, 

Finally, opposite a pinrapplc plan- 
tation that .Moysius Finder built in 
ISfil. Wyss and Hollenbeck double- 
sightefl a bonefish. The whisper-s that 
followed had all the tension of a 
grade-A Hitchcock se<juence: 

llollmbcrk: Eleven o'clock, about 
90 feet. Left of the white patch. 

Yes. saw it, too. 

Wyss eased the .skifT forward about 
20 feet and staked it by putting the 
pole through a nylon eye cleated to 
the bow and dri\’ing the pole deep 
into the soft bottom. Hollenbeck bent 
low like an infantryman on patrol 
and fired the shrimp. He left the 
line slack and the reel free-running. 

IlolUnbrck: He st*es it. 

Wijnn: He’s going for it. 

Me Wliere? 

Wi/Kn: He’s got it. 

HDlletihcrk: 1 know it. Here take 
the rod. 

Mr: .Me? 

The bonefish felt the driven hook 
and exploded from the .spot. It ran 
in a beeline for a long, long way, un- 
stoppable, at a speed that forced my 


mouth open. It stopped and raced 
back, bedeviled and panicky. A 
shovel-nose<l shark swam across the 
skiff's bow. and a second later my line 
went slack. The shark had cut it. 

B ONKFiSHiNCr in the U.S. with rod 
and reel is a sport whose entire 
history resides in the memory of a 
man who, when I saw him last Christ- 
mas in his home in Lslamorada, was 
recovering from major surgery. The 
man is Preston Finder, dean of the 
Keys' bonefish guides, who began pol- 
ing customers over the fiats off Upper 
Matecumbe Key (now lslamorada) 
in 1906. His 100-pound, 4-fool-lO 
frame barely dentetl the mattress of 
the bed in which he lay like a slender 
r(impa.ss needle, hi.s white head in- 
dicating the .\tlantic reefs and his 
blanketed feet pointing tlie Gulf. His 
face was as pale as a summer bonefish, 
but at 84 his memory was almost as 
sharp a.s the coral edges of lslamorada, 
where his Bahamian parents had set- 
tled in 187.5. 

“Who was your first customer, Mr. 
Finder?" I asked. 

“Senator Martin, from Kentucky,” 
he answered. “He fought the Civil 
War. that fellow, and he was in his 


late 70s wlien I guided for him.” 

That fellow was William Thomp- 
son Martin, who \va.s horn in Glas- 
gow, Ky. and later became a Missis- 
si{)pi district attorney and slate sen- 
ator. Since he was probably the first 
gui(ie<l bonefisherman in the United 
Stales, his succes.sors might want to 
know that he was a Unionist by prin- 
ciple but a Confederate by action, 
commaniler of the .Jeff Davis Legion 
that fought McClellan throughout 
the Peninsular campaign, .\ctually, 
he was 88 in 1906 wlien Finder guid- 
ed him, and he died at 86. He call(>d 
honefishing “sharpshooting.” which 
amused i’inder, then a wiry little 
man of :U with religious beliefs so 
stout that he refused to "fish the sen- 
ator” on Sundays. Martin paid Fin- 
der $8 a day to guide him from sunup 
to .sundown. 

Finder guiderl most of the dozen 
or so charter members of the .Mate- 
cumbe Clul), built about 1909 for 
bonefi.shermen. The old guide remem- 
bers finding fish for Irvin S. Colih, 
particularly hecau.se Cobb sent him 
a Bible from Paducah, Ky. as soon 
as he got back there. Finder lost the 
Bible in the devastating hurricane of 
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Fliiiiiig sha<l<nvs on the 
(lapplcsl sand, a school 
honclish ghosts over the 
>liallo\vs, When fwdiag, 
they will root along the 
lioitoin. searching for 
crustaceans, pr<Klding vig- 
orously and -iinetimes 
waving tail' and even 
tlorsal fins above the sur- 
face like tiny tiags that 
tell the searchitig angler 
where they can l»e found. 
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1935, and it tjripvps idm to this day. 

In the nud-'29s Harry Snow, 
gramisoM of a Capo Cod soa captain, 
came to the Keys as an engineer with 
that engineers' heartache, the Miami- 
to-Ke;.’ West link of the Florida East 
Coast Railroad, which came a crop- 
per in the '35 hurricane alter a se- 
ries of marine basliitjgs. Snow recalls 
that the hone anglers of that period 
used \'om Hole salmon reels and red- 
marked their nine-thread linen lines 
at 25-yard intervals so they could 
measure the runs of the fish. Snow is 
now 57. having guided since 1937. 

Zane Grey discovered the bonefish 
about the same time Snow did. Grey 
called it "the gray ghost of the flats.” 
He fished off Long Key, staying at 
the Long Key Beach Hotel which, 
despite its name, was another bone- 
fish club. He and George La Branche 
were guided by Edmund .\lbury, fa- 
ther of the Key Largo .Vngler’s Club 
guide, (’alvin Albury. 

Binder confirmed another veteran 
guifie’s report that the Matecumbe 
Club aske<l for the resignation of a 
member who published a bonefishing 
article with pictures in a northern 
newspaper. The man was censored for 
"letting the cat out of the bag": it 
was feared his article would bring a 
horde of anglers who would overrun 
the Keys trying the new sport. 

T in; stampetle never came, though 
Zane Grey wrote headily about 
bonefishing and another writer pre- 
dicteil that it would become one of 
the biggest attractions in .salt-water 
angling. The lure of bonefishing was 
not read\‘ to threaten the American 
home and, in fact, helped to shore it 
up in Islamoradu. 

One of the Matecumbe Club mem- 
bers. impressed by Binder’s consistent 
refusal to guide on Sundays, donated 
S4,(K)(| to Binder to build a local Sun- 
day .school. While his customers dealt 
the cards or tried another guide. Bin- 
der took the Gospel to the willing 
and showed up Monday mornings 
with new resolutions. 

Last year Binder was pensioned by 
one of his customers who found great 
relief from corporation pressures in 
stalking bonefish and talking with 
Binder as they drifted about the flats 
off Islamorada. He is H. Smith Rich- 
ardson. who rose from a selling job to 
the top of \'ick Chemical Company. 

Bonefishing languished during the 
Depre.ssioti of the early ’30s, but if 


picked up somewhat after Van Cam- 
pen Heilner included an enthusiastic 
chanter on it in his book. Sail U’ub r 
Fiiiliin'i. In 1919, as fishing recovered 
from World War II. .loe Brooks. Mi- 
ami fi.sberman and writer, took a 
group of outdoor writers to the Keys 
to demonstrate the effectivene.ss of 
the fly rod on bonefi.sh. The following 
year bonefishing began to go, t)uild- 
ing toward a boom. I’oday. fly casting 
for bones is done by a talented minor- 
ity. E\’ery .seasonable winter all the 
gui<le.s are busy and the bone is a 
much-hunted fish. The respectecl .Tim- 
my Albright, who began guiding in 
193k, .says Keys bonefisliennen are 
increasing every year while the bone- 
fishing is "falling off” because "there 
are loo many boats on tlie flats.” 
Like any other sport that is suspense- 
ful. demanding of skill, concentration 
and devotion and thrilling in its peak 
moments, bonefishing is getting more 
popular annually. Many lop guides 
are booked weeks in advance and 
some a year ahead. 

The frontier of bonefishiiig has 
moved to the Bahamas and the Carib- 
l)ean, There it is still possible to find 
this lishing as it must ha\e been in 
tin* fir-st years of the Matecumbe Club 
and as it remain*! in the memory of 
Breston Binder. West EikI on Grand 
Bahama: Gr.'en Turtle Cay and 
Sandy Boint on Abacu: Cat Cay: 
Bimini: Harbour Island, Spanish 
Wells and Rock Sound on Eleuthera; 
the E.xumas: But Cay and Atidros 
Town on Andros — these are the plac- 
es. In Cuba the place is Isle of Bines. 

Choosing by coin flips, I boarded a 
Bubamus .\irways amohibian at N'a.s- 
sau and flew to San<ly Boint on the 
southern tipof .\bac(>. Astbe Widgeon 
circled for a wet landing, its wing 
shadow ghosted across vast lionefish 
flats on which nothing floated, not 
even a piece of driftwood. 

Alfred White came to the dock to 
meet his customer. He is 12, the No. 1 
guide out of the Sandy Boint Fishing 
Club, civic leader, local agent of the 
Bahama.s Airways and IH-rnm. -movie 
e.xhibitor in Sandy Boint, a coopera- 
tive crawfishing community of 5().') 
colored persons an<l the two white 
persons who manage the club. 

An hour later White poled his sky- 
blue Bahama dinghy over the beauti- 
ful salt-sea pastures of Abaco. stand- 
ing in the bow in a l)right orange 
shirt and a blue yachting cap. Be- 
neath us in water marveloasly clear, 
brown sea fans undulated. A barra- 
cuda flashed away from the dinghy's 


shadow. A small shark grudgingly 
yielded the right of way. 

The sky and the ocean beyond our 
boat had lieen there long before we 
left the dock, but shnvly they became 
personal belongings, exclusively ours. 
In long silences, we took title to both 
of them. 

"One f)'clnck.” WIdte said in an 
almost inaudible tone. 

I looked at my watch. re.senting 
lime’s intrusion in this loneliness of 
personal sea. sky and sun. 

"Bone.” Whitesaid. "Oneo’clock.” 

f5ixl3' yards ahead a school of Ijones 
moved rapidly uptide, making sud- 
den changes of course with balletlike 
precision. White poled U|>ti«le to head 
them off. and as they came claser, 
we saw how they rippled the surface. 
They were a darting patcli of wind- 
blown grass on a great lawn of calm. 

"O.K,.” said White, waiting. He 
(lid not pick up a rod. 

T stood and stripped coils of line 
from the reel of my salmon rod to 
the deck of the dinghy. The rod 
whipped twice, and the third castshot 
a yellow bucktail across the shallows. 
"Bretty good,” Whitesaid (juictly. 
L’nseen by me, one of the school 
bones veered and picked up the buck- 
tail, signaled the taking with a gentle 
tug. I struck, and the fish instantly 
took off on a stashing run of 300 feet, 
far into the backing on the rwl, whose 
handle was a white blur as it rotated. 

The bone stopped cold, hesitated a 
moment and screamed off at right 
angles to its first run. When the fish 
finally came close enough to see, it 
looked small. 

"'rhree pounds, maybe,” White 
said. “There are lots more.” 

And there were lot.s more, more 
than 200 that day. roughly esUinuted, 
but I caught only four. Alfred White 
seemed .sad as we drifted homeward 
toward water deep enough for the 
outboard motor. He paused now and 
then to net a conch from the sandj' 
bottom for tomorrow’s chowder, and 
I asked wh.v’ he was sad. 

"Just that I like to liave a custom- 
er catch a lol of fish," he said. 

Bui some customers will settle in 
joj' for catching an impression of how 
bonefishing probablj' felt and looked 
in that misty lime when it was vir- 
tually the secret of a dozen men in a 
comfori!es.s camp in the Keys. And 
some will settle for what 1 settled for 
— bonefish not big but small, not 
many but enougti, enough to think 
about for a long time to come. 6 nd 
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19role The readers take over 


L'AFFAIRE BRENNAN (CONT.) 

Sirs; 

After reading Father Hesburgh’s article 
about the firing of Terry Brennan ! gath- 
ered that Terry did not measure up to the 
stan<iar<i of excellence of performance sot 
by Notre Dame, but in just what resj>ects 
Terry was deficient remains a mystery. 

Father Hesburgh i.s right fhai a univer- 
sity must he dedica ed to a program of 
academic excellence. The principal justi- 
fication for college -athletics can be found 
in the inaugural address of Charles \V. 
Kliot in 1S69 up<iix assuming the presi- 
dency of Harvard when he saiil: 

Harvard College is sometimes re- 
proached with lieing aristocratic. If by 
aristocracy be meant a stupid and pre- 
tentious caste, founded on wealth, and 
hirih, and an affectation of Kuropean 
manners, no charge could be more pre- 
posterous: the College i.s intensely 
American in atfection, and inlen.scdy 
democratic in temper. But there is an 
aristocracy to which the sons of Har- 
vard have belonged, and, let us hope, 
will ever aspire to belong the aristoc- 
racy which c/ccIr in manly sports, car- 
ries off the honors ami prizes of the 
learnefl professions, and hears itself 
with distinction in all fields of intel- 
lectual labor and combat. 

What Father Hesburgh neglected to 
say is that in the term excellence must be 
included the prime objective of all «luca- 
tion -character building. It is of little 
avail to have intellectual scientists, doc- 
tors, lawyers and professional men if they 
ladk character, Likewise, the only excuse 
for collegiate athletics is that they a.s.sisC 
in the program of character building. 

The <{uesiion most of us would like 
answered i.s not whether Terry Brennan 
achievetl excellence on the gridiron but 
whether he was deficient in the build- 
ing of character among the players and 
student body. Does the will to win over- 
shailow the moral c<fde which a univer- 
sity such as Notre Datne should at all 
times foster? It seems to me that Father 
Hesburgh has just added further confu- 
sion in a fielti already replete with com- 
plexities by his failure to be specific on a 
matter which disturb.s those interestetl 
primarily in education in which a pro- 
gram of collegiate athletics should form a 
minor and not major integral part. 

ROBKHT N. GOHM.VN 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Please reconcile the Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh’s statement, “. . . commitment 
to exceVWnce, anti the itidgiTieTit that the 
performance would be bettered by the 
change,” with his other statement, ‘‘A 
team can perform miserably and win. and 
a team can look magnificent in defeat. 
The won-and-lo.st record is no ultimate 
criterion fur a reastjnable and thinking 
man. Excellence of performance, spirit 
and the will to win are really central to 
any good sport activity. . . 

Didn’t Terry encourage “excellence of 


performance, spirit, ” etc. or wa-s his won- 
and-lost record the ultimate criterion? 

1 am still confused. Was Brennan "re- 
moved" t>ecause he didn’t produce “ex- 
ctdlenccof performance” or was it that he 
didn’t win often en<iugh? 

Pmi.i.ip H. S\VA(tE 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Father He.sburgh's pure logic, unemo- 
tional objectivity, precise argumentation, 
unassailable facts, right p<*rspective, cool 
directness, unalTected honesty will put to 
flight those detractors of Noire Dame's 
acarlemic integrity. 

E. M. Skazinski 

G. H. Mich 

Grand Rapids 
Sirs; 

I am one of those who hail l)een under 
the impression that Mr. Brennan was a 
fine, clean-cut young man with the know- 
how to manage a fir.si-rate college ball 
club. The newspapers, in this part of the 
country a* lea.st, certainly have not hint- 
ed at any bad coach-player relations; nor 
have they suggested that morally or eth- 
ically Mr. Brennan falls short of the re- 
quirement.s of a good coach of young men. 

Until someone at Notre Dame wailes 
out of the close atmosphere of this situ- 
ation and comes forward with a straight 
account, I for one will still be of the opin- 
ion that -due to pre.ssures, of one kind 
or another -a real fine young coach, who 
was a definite cretlit to the profes-sion, 
was unfairly railroaded out of his job. 
Notre Dame needs a sp<ikesman with a 
little more inclination toward .straight, 
square talk to present their side to the 
sports-minded public. 

Kakl G. Schmidt 

Longview, Texas 
Sir.s; 

Excellence is tempered by justici*, kind- 
ness and tolerance, or so the Bible .says. 

FrA.S’K Wl)I.VNKC 

Westport, Conn. 

U8C-NCAA: SMAME7 

Sirs: 

Your endorsement of the ruling of the 
NCAA in the case of the USC penalty 
("Frri Surry fur the Kids," SI, Jan. 19 i 
is appalling. Though the re.sults are les.s 
brutal, the approach of the NCAA is 
the same one used by the Nazis when they 
settled their score with the town of Li- 
dice. The philosophy is identical. 

One of the prime problems in our coun- 
try is the encouragement of youth in alt 
area.sof physical fitness, It is a great shame 
that any group that funclion.s without 
democratic proces-ses is allowed to penal- 
ize an entire student body and discourage 
tneir whole athletic program. If there is 
true guilt the accuser should be made to 
face the accused and the guilty person 
punished. This is a shameful situation. 

I am not an alumnus of USC nor a 
coidi'xurd 



CINDERELLA 

never had it so good! 

Beating the clock in her pumpkin 
coach was dream stuff to Cinderella— 
but for easy, effortless travel it wasn’t 
in a class with flying an AutoFlitc 
Piper. 

Piper AutoConlrol — revolutionary 
new automate flight system— waves a 
modern magic wand over today’s air 
travel. It's standard in AutoFlitc 
models of the twin-engine Piper 
Apache. high-performance Comanche 
and popular Tri-Pacer. Sec the *59 
models today at your Piper dealer's 
or, for AutoFlitc details, write Dept. 
S-2. 

p) PIPER 

^,^^1 AIRCRAFT Corp, 

Haven. Pa 





. . . You'll end uj) in the pages of 
Sports Ii.lustrated — 

. . . For the Best in Ski Ueport- 
I ing —the people, the places, the 
prospects, what to buy, what to 
wear, where to go — 

. . . For the Best in Ski Instruc- 
tion, every week during the .sea- 
.son, by Willy Schaeffler, one of 
the world’s great ski coaches 
and teachers. 


S lULCBTRATSD Fi bruary 2, t9S9 
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ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 

THE LIGHTER, ..DRIER. ..SMOOTHER SCOTCH 

IM?DR1ED BY BMIDIUL OIBIILIEBS PltOOUCIS CDMPANr. NEW EDIIK SOEE U S DISEIHBUEEIRS ■ BEENDEEI SCOICH WiEE»Y BE 6 ERODE. 



IdTH HOLE 

Californian. I'm sHlt a N'(*\v Yorker, .so 
my <ie«'P resentment i.s purely that of a 
citizen. 1 shall do everything in my pow- 
er to .start a federal inve-stigalion of the 
entire NCAA setup. 

Pete Bvrnlm 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

• Mr. Barnuni first errs in likening the 
National Collegiate Athletic As-socia- 
tion to a dictatorship. The NCAA is 
not a "czar" iti the sense of baseball's 
Commis-sioner’s oflice: it is a volun- 
tary union of some 500 colleges for 
the pur|)o.se of maintaining a basic 
uniformity in collegiate athletics. 
The NCAA works through its eom- 
mittee.s. which are eU*cted from the 
ranks of the coUegt^’ representatives. 

Mr. Barnum further errs in sup- 
posing that an investigation by the 
NCAA's Committee on Infractions 
is conducted in a secretive manner, un- 
beknownst to the college concerne<l, 
and that penalties thunder down from 
a blue sky. Here, summarized, is a 
chronology of the major steps that 
preceded the latest action against the 
University of Southern California. 

On Nov. 4, 1957 I'SC wa.s notified 
by the Committee on Infractions 
that a football recruiting violation 
had been reported to the committee 
and the university was asked to sup- 
ply certain information. L’SC sent 
the information on .Jan. -I. 1958. In 
May 1958 the committee reached a 
■'tentative conclusion" that an infrac- 
tion had occurred and USC was so 
advised. 

On Sept. 12. 1958 faculty repre- 
sentatives from L’SC met with mem- 
bers of the Committe<‘ on Infractions 
in Chicago to go over the evidence 
and to try to convince the commit- 
teemen that the charges were un- 
founded. But the committee later 
advised the university that they .still 
believed an infraction ha<l occurred. 

There was yet another meeting on 
Dec. 7, 1958. Again l^SC argued its 
case, and again, after consideration, 
the committee could not see its way 
to changing its mind. 

On Jan. 7. 1959 the NCAA held its 
annual meeting in Cincinnati. The 
L'.SC case was rep<»rted to the Coun- 
cil, the ruling body of the NCAA, 
and the Council's verdict was an- 
nounced. 

use protested the verdict. The 
university claimed that both the 
Committee on Infractions and the 
Council hud based their decision in 
part on two matters of evidence which 
were gi\en to the university only 
one week before the Council met, 
too short a time for the university to 
act upon it. The NC.AA Council re- 
plied that it considered the evidence 
•'inconsequential and incidenial’’ 
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STKATRI) F.hrtit 


The Quiet of a Frosty Morn 


A defense of fishing’s finest hours — when only a gull’s cry 
or the chug of a distant motor stir the philosophic stillness 


by ARTHUR BRAWLEY 

T he other night at a cocktail par- 
ty I found myself listening to a 
follow nanie<l John Colenian, an im- 
pressive young man, maybe :i‘2 or 
years old, tall atnl lean and with a 
face obviously tajuu*<l by the cold 
winds of winter and the r<‘llected rays 
of January sun. roleman was not 
drinking, at least not right then, and 
he was talking about skiing. He had 
just got back from a week in f’anafla. 

1 listened, but to me siuiw is strict- 
ly for the penguins. 1 was about to 
move to another group wlieii f'ole- 
man asked me, "Ho you ski?” 

••\o.” I said. ”1 fish.” 

"Oh? 1 have never understood why 
anyone would like to fi.sli,” he said, 
with a half smile, looking at liis shoes 
and shaking his head slowly, "I guess 
I never had enough patience to wait 
for the action. Skiing is action. Skiing 
is using your body. Skiing is a chal- 
lenge. You g«-t a ."sort of spiritual sat- 
isfaction, yet it’s a .sensual thing.” 

He stopped for breath, I think 
pleased. I was about to start a rebut- 
tal when my wife grasped me force- 
fully by the arm and said we had to 
go. We went. 

That was a week ago. Tonight a.s 
1 sit by the window and watch the 
snow swirl outside and listen to the 
wheel.*? whirring a.s some poor .soul 
tries to free his <-ar from a snowbank. 
I strain to think al)out snow and ski- 
ing and John (’olemati, but mostly 
I think ai)oul fishing. If there had 
been time that night with Coleman 
I wtjulil have explainetl my liking for 
fishing something like this: 

First off, let me tell you what kind 
of a fisherman I am. I am strictly a 


salt-water man. Oh. I have, in my 
early years, presented the lly to the 
allegt-dly wary trout. .-Vnd I have 
fished a g«>od many lakes of the I'nit- 
ed Slates and Canafla for l)u.ss, pike, 
walleyes, pickerel, perch atul panfish. 
For the last 10 years, however, ! have 
coiu-entratod solely on -salt-water fish. 

I do most of my fishing from tlu' 
shore aiul. e.scept for occasional jaunts 
south, my fishing is confined mostly 
to the surf on Long Island's south 
.shore in the summ<T. and in the fall 
to the Connecticut shore of Long 
Island Souiul. 

1 guess my fall tri[>s epitomize why 
I fish. October on the Connecticut 
shore is a wondrous lime of year. The 
beaches are deserted. The e<|uinoctial 
storms have pretty well hl(»wn them- 
selves out, and mo.st days the water 
is flat calm. Along tlie shore behind 
the stony beaclies the leaves on the 
maples an<l oaks arc turning: far out 
on the water a workboat slowly chugs 
by — the scene is one of peace. 

And, of course, in Oct<»l>er the bail 
fish start their migration south along 
the shore. The striped ba.ss .school up 
and follow the bait fish. 

.Most fishermen swear that dawn is 
the best time to fish. I am not con- 
vinced this is so, but 1 go along with 
the theory becau.se I enjoy getting up 
at 4 iJO. putting on my fishing clothes, 
drinking a cup of hot, bad-tasting 
coffee, gathering my waders, rods and 
knapsack and slinking out silently so 
as not to wake the children. 1 enjoy 
the loneliness of the hour’s drive on a 
parkway almost empty of cars. By 
the time I reach the toll booth at the 
Connecticut line the sky has begun 


to lighten and I can see the trees out- 
lined against it. The toll eolUn'tor gen- 
erally says good morning to me. I 
have found that even the most irasci- 
ble people are glad to see another hu- 
man at this time of the morning. 

From the parkway turnoff to the 
Sound is a three-mile run. I pass 
through a sleeping town, along a river, 
acrass an old bridge anti then through 
the upijer-mitltlle-cla-ss sections. 

'Pliis is a morning when the tide is 
at full ebl) — llie best lime. 1 think, to 
start a <lay's fishing because it means 
si.x hours of incoming water. 1 jjark 
the car near a bat toned -<iown summer 
cottage, rig up my ro<i and reel and 
slide into my waders. In the morning 
light I can make out the white beach 
and the Jetty, but looking down east 
on the water a shoal light still flashes 
brilliantl.v. I walk as noisily as 1 can 
across the marsh so tin* black ducks 
that spend the niglit there will have 
plenty of warning ami won’t flush 
directly under my fe?*! a.s they some- 
times have. When they do, it scares 
f he hell out of me. 

A low tide is not the sweetesi- 
.smelling thing, but to me it is part of 
the whole scene and 1 don't mind it. 
My waflers slurp in the mud a.s I 
cross the bar to the KtO-foot -square 
clump of gra.ss that becomes an island 
at half tide. At high tide the bar car- 
ries five feet of water. 

When I reach the eastern point of 
the island I rig up with a metal jig 
and a sliver of pork rind and start to 
fish. I use a very light two-handed 
spinning rod with eight-pound line 
for this Connecticut striper fishing. 
The fish average about four pounds. 

I work around the east point and 
then wade across the sandy bottom 
to a rocky point about 50 yards 
north, fishing a-s 1 go. For a half hour 
there is no sign of action. The sun is 
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There must be a reason why amphoea came up ao 
fast to become the No. 1 best seller, over all 
other imported tobaccos combined... try it yourself 
and your very first puff will give you the answer. 
There’s just more pleasure in smooth-smoking, 
even-burning, long-lasting. ..mild and gentle 
AMPHORA . . . whether you smoke a pipe all day long 
or only during your leisure hours. 

It’s popular priced, and more for your money 
too— 2 full ounces in every pack. 

Blended for real pipe enjoyment by Douwe 
Egberts Royal Factories of Holland, 
known by discriminating 
smokers. In handy pouches 
and tins, at tobacco counters 
everywhere. 

Make your next pipeful 

AMPHORA 



BILL STERN . . . 

Dean of Affledcon $|>or<(otrors, $oyt 
"I've been looking 

for the perfect 
FLORIDA locotion 
for yeofs ... 


“CAPE CORAL IS MY CHOICE!” 


There ore hundreds of wonderful reasons why CAPE 
COXAl is the choice of thousands of American families 
who hove alreody invested over $9,000,000 in water- 
front homesites there. It will be YOUR choice, too! 


• CAPE CORAL (hollenges comporisen! 

• CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 

(APE CORAL, ots Elotido's beoutiful Gulf (cost, is 
offered and sold on merit alone for as little os $20 
down and $20 per month! 

SIND fOlt AND DtAD ■ 
jHi ixariNC I 
"CAPI CORAt STORY” 

It's yovrs for the atltiny— 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Send No Mon.y, Pl.ai. FLjORIDA. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 

lee (ounly ond Fl Mycd • 0«de Caunly • FItrida Siolc 

Gulf Guaranty land & Tilfa Ca., DEPT. SS-11 
1771 N. Tomiami Troil, Fort Myart, Florida 
rush my FRIE copy of "Tho Cop* Ceraf 
Story" (ft full color. 

Homo 

Addreti . 

Cify Zone Stole 
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ORCESTER 

AC A D E AA V 

Boyi prepored to meet in- 
creasingly difficult college 
entrance requirements. Many 
graduates enter engineer* 
ing ond scientific schools. 
Grades 8-12. Preference 
given to younger students os 
college pressure requires 
thorough preparation, Only 
0 few welt-quollfied one- 
yeor boys ac:epted. No- 
lional enrollment. Teams in 
all sports. Gym. swimming 
pool, frock. Activities 


A Wonderful World 
of People Follow 
The Wonderful 

World of Sport 


m SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Citeulalion note SiO.OOO uttkly 



IN PHILADELPHIA. IT S - 

* 1523 WALNUT ST. 


RESTAURANT 


up now. I put my .sungla.<Fses on and 
start back toward the island. HaK 
way there, I see the first fish. I 
just a swirl in the calm water about 
•50 yards out. The gulls have seen 
him too, for .si.x of them come from 
nowhere and start circling with shrill 
cries waiting impatiently for the bass 
to drive the bait to the surface. Sud- 
denly theri* are two swirls, then three 
more, then a dozen, and the bait fish 
skitter over the water and the birds 
dive. I cast as far a.s I can but can’t 
reach the fish. I fish for another two 
hours with not a strike. I start hack 
to the car. On the way I find three 
largo oysters washed up from their 
bed. I open and eat them— a better 
breakfast by far than ham and eggs. 

In the car there’s a sip of coffee 
and then the country road along the 
shore, rolling with sharp turns, and 
the sturdy, weatherbeaten old houses 
along the way. About three miles 
east I stop again at a .small deserted 
beach and walk along under walls 
marked “private” that ring the wa- 
ter around the sweeping half-mile 
curve that leacis to the rocky point 
where I am headed. The tide is half 
in. I am now going to the place where 
I will catch some fish. When I reach 
the point I am certain. Tlie gulls are 
diving around me, and fish are break- 
ing not 15 feet from shore. I have a 
strike on the first cast. It is a small 
fish, about two pounds, but within 
the 16-inch limit. I keep it and catch 
three more on successive casts— two 
four-pounders and one too small to 
keep. Then, as suddenly as the fish 
started biting, they stop, and I stop 
fishing. I wade out of the water and 
walk across the beach and up a slight 
rise to an old apple orchard. I sit 
down, lean against a tired tree and 
watch the water as I crunch an apple. 

Far out a large raft of ducks moves 
spasmodically. First a group at one 
end will rise and fly a few hundred 
feet, then in a moment of panic the 
entire raft will leave the water and 
fly a quarter of a mile. They look 
like bluebills. 

I keep watching the ducks as I trek 
back to the car with my three fish 
hanging from the stringer and bump- 
ing my leg on each step. 

It is 11 o’clock when I start the 
drive home. There will be a good 
meal tonight — broiled or poached 
striped bass— with two drinks to 
start it off. Maybe three drinks; one 
to you, John. end 
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compared to the lindy nf ovitlcncp 
availat)le to the committee and to the 
university during the past 1 1 months. 

And there it stands: the verdict was 
reached in an etjuitultle manner. As 
to the puni.shmeni: Mr. Barnum's 
arnurneiit that “the guilty person" 
should he punished is untenahh*. The 
NTAA cannot punish individuals 
since it is not an association of itnii- 
vifluals but of institutiotis. — KI). 

HELPI 

Sir-: 

AlenK with th<)Usan<isof other hii-elmll 
fans 1 am horrified aiul i>utra«ed !)>• the 
annotinrement, "No National Li'atjue T\' 
in New York in i'.taS" ' K\KNTs & Dis- 
cov KR1K.S, Dec. 22 i. Is there no way that 
the hiKlihanded maneuvers of the Yankc-e 
orniitiization can l>e halieii'.’ If they fear 
further decreases in attendance at thidr 
jiatnes, why do they not curtail lelevisinj; 
their own home Rames, as many sports 
do? They should at least hav<‘ enough 
sense of sportsmanlike fair play to a<lntil 
there are Itasehall teams other than the 
.•\tiieri<-an Leattue. .\nd if, in answer to 
this, they meniuiii the i-ompelition with- 
in their own league I can only say. "Oh, 
yes?" Americans do not like one-party 
flictatorship, and we cannot believe that 
the Has(>hall Commissioner will counte- 
TiaTni- such poheies. 

Are we to hear ne.xt that the Yankees 
will not even allow c<intinuaiion of the 
reconstructed radio bmadcast-s of Giant 
names? 

Can you not help the multitudes of 
National Leanue fans to be hear«l? 

UoSU.IN'DV JoNKS 

New York ('ity 

MENTAL NOTE 



ASK ANYONE 


Sirs; 

Mentally 1 am constantly writinj; let- 
ters blit seldom do I net dttwn to business, 
'i'his time here n"<‘s. I enjoyed the article 
about Stanwood Murphy’s ranch in Ne- 
vatla Mii/‘n'i‘lrr llntit, SI, Jan. Ifl ■ but 
he doesn’t hav<- the larnest herd of Santa 
(lertrudis west of Texas. Marrinan of 
riioenix has a ranch in 1‘alanotiia, .Arizona 
with tUK) or more head of Santa (iertrudis. 
We visited llarrinati's ranch in the fall 
and became well edui-ated on Santa Ger- 
trudis, and it is a fascinating business. 

-•Mso. that was a fine jtiece <3f double- 
talk Father Hesburtth jrave. 

M \KY FlUZNtlKTII UKMI'K 
i'hoeiiix, .•\riz. 

HOCKEY: THE RUSSIANS 

Sirs; 

I rc'ud with interest Robert II. Boyle's 
article, Rrd Innuii ('uiiir, Sre mid Cdu- 
i/iur I SI. Jan. 12 

As a transphiTitr-d Canadian who de- 
voieil 1.5 years to pluyint and coai-hint; 
our national name, I compliment him on 
the ihoroujthne.ss of the article Init must 
take exception to .•American Referee Rill 
Riley's .statement: “They’re very con- 
sciou.s of the aiivatU'C they’ve made. 
They’ve done iti HI years what Canada 
did in 100.’’ 



who’s been to Puerto Rico... 


They’ll surely tell you the best-selling, 
best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 


DONQ 


Finest Rum for you 


80 Proof 

Schieffelin®& Co., New York 
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19TH HOLE roiilhnir/l 


...in pursuit of happiness... 



I'uiKlional beamy, 'i'he design ol the Ciirocn Amoinobile is an har- 
iiioniuns c.xjjrcssion oL its nicdiaiiital cffuientN. aiuJ tvill nc\cv bcroine 
oiiiilatcd. Its lines aie expressive of eeonoiny and praciicaliiy. ^ C)\cr 
mpli :md up to 31 ni|>g and... Air-Oil Suspension... treating a new 
iteliniiion ol i<»nilon, sensed c\tlusi\cl\ iit (.iirocn. 


/t iiiiliiitiu iilf n'lirnrk iif fiirlnt\-hiiiiir{l l)riilri\ llirouc^inril llif Slalrs and Canada. 

Il'ri/r for free Jtoad Test lle[‘OTlt and illuftiatrd Inuihurf. 

crrROEN 

SfK) r.irk V'cmiP, New YoiV 22, New Viirk • K12' Wilshirc Itlol , Bcscriv Hills. Cnl'frirnia 



The more you know about Scotch, 

the more 
you like 

Ballantinc’s 
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It would be most iniippropriale for u 
CiiiiadiiiM In loll an Anu-rican that the 
.liilianc.sf have done in baseball in ihc 
last 10 years what it look .■Xmericans 
100 years to do. I^>l’.s face the fact that 
Kus.sian hijck«-.v players who have matle 
Ireineiidous strides in this excitinit same 

are out-and-out subsidized profession- 
als (levolinR all of their lime on a iledi- 
cated basis to the Kante of hockey for 
national presli>;e and worldwide propa- 
tranda purposes. 

They also enjoy the proieriion of the 
restrictive Phiropean rules, which any 10- 
year-old Canarlian hockey player can tell 
you are so badly ouiinodi-d that they 
likke all the fun out of the i;aine. 

I ant not an advocate of biood-and- 
ihuntier hockey. Hui I will venture to 
state that a reasonably selective group 
of l.'i senior atiiateiir C'anadian hockey 
players, with government grants anti 
blessings and full-time ilevoiion to iheir 
game, billowing the same plan iis the 
Russians now have ami pltiying under 
the rules with which they are most fa- 
miliar, would beat the Ittr out of any 
hockey team Russia could create within 
the next 100 years. 

It is a fact that for the most part the 
hockey teams Canadians have sent into 
work! comfM-iilions in the last live or six 
years could be compared more properly 
to a good l>ouble-A or Triple-.A profes- 
sional baseball team In I’ntled Sitiles jar- 
gon. If a National Hocki'y Leitgue team 
were to play the Russians I shudder to 
think of the conseciuences, 

Gaynou Swii-t 

Wliifipany, N'.J. 

Sirs: 

■■They've d<ine in 10 years what Can- 
atla <n<l in JOO" sounds impressive until 
you analyze it. The Russian team which 
is currently touring the C-S. is subsian- 
liailj’ ihe same team which n-presenierl 
the Soviet Cnion in the world chamjiion- 
ship tnurne.v last .vear. .And this same 
team will Ik' Russia's official entry again 
I his year. 

The team which will represent Caiuula 
this year has only on<’ holdover from the 
Whitby Dunlops. last .vear’s champions. 
In fact, p«is.sibly 10 teams of the caliber 
<if the Dunlops or Relleville .McF:tr- 
lands. this year’s representatives could 
be roumled up in Canaiia. but the big 
diiru-uliy is to get these pliiyers releasi-d 
from their regtilar ii-ams. which might be- 
fighting for a league championship, or 
becau-se a likely prospect is unable to 
leave his jolu 

The Russian record, with their ‘JOO- 
millton jiopuliUion against our 17 mil- 
lion, their cold winters and suiiport. 

does not seem too impressi%-e. Mr. Royle'.s 
summation in Referee Riley's words', 
while attractive- as a catch phrase, dm-:* 
not bi-ar close scrutiny. 

RoHEKT J. liHlCE 

Val d’Or, Que. 

GOREN: IMPS 

Sirs: 

.As a constant reader of Charles Go- 
reii’s column I believe I iim entitled to 
ask a question which has plagued me .sin.-e 


Af. iMrcdiFBS Of 


BAUANTINE'S DISTIILEO LONDON 
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rcadini; his articlt^ in thf Sf-ptcmln‘r 2f) 
issue-. 

The* hand illustrated was the First- 
n.und match id Italy against Franci- 
whe-re neithe-r side was vulnerable with 
West elealer. G'lren slateil that against 
Bi-lladonna and Avarelli, Franw got te> a 
-lam hid of six hearts. The hand was: 

NOKTH ^ S V h J r. 5 .3 2 ♦ K 10 

OK ^ K 7 

tVKSI : 4 A <1 J 3 2 V K ♦ t ♦ J 10 

•* K 6 2 

KV.ST; 4 K lU K 7 4 til I ♦ J 0 Ii .1 

4 <J •"> 3 

sett IH: 496 1 4 A<}97 ♦ A<i72 
4 A 1 

My ((Uestion is: if this is a champion- 
ship match, why in the world didn't any- 
one bid six spades Kasl-West for a 
defi'tise of down three? Kv«-n vulnerable 
doubleel against a nonvulnerable North- 
South, it Witulil be a fine defensive hid. 

.And if they didn't do it why didn’t 
Goren point it out? It .seems to me that 
f<ir us .second-rate palookas to really learn 
this game, the most important features 
should be the alternate possibilities. 

Gekai-D W. Unuer 

Los Angeles 

• European toarn fhampionships are 
scored in I nternational M ateh I’oitita. 
a method which magnifies .small 
.swings and minifies large ones. Down 
three, not vulnerable — a loss of 500 
points— woulii cost six IMPs. A non- 
vulnerahle slam, worth 980 // mmlc, 
cost.s only seven I Mi’s. 

This gulf isn't always as wide as it 
.seems. 'I'he six IMP score is awarded 
for a range between .VK) and 750 ; sev- 
en IMFs for a range from 750 to 990. 
N'everthele.ss, it is obviously un.sound 
to concede six IMPs when the oppo- 
nents can gain only .seven if they 
make their contract and might pay 
you one if they were set. — ED. 

VIOLENCE ON FIELD AND COURT 

1 would like to register si strong prote.st 
against the continual changing i>f the 
rules of college football an<l basketball. 
There was a lime when the average fan 
in the .stands could explain the games to 
his wife with reasonable assuranci-. But 
now even the ardent follower needs a 
computer to keep truck of the number of 
fouls, number of limes and when a man 
has been in the game and what consti- 
tutes an illegal play, if he expect.s to keep 
abreast of the action. It is t>ne thing to 
encourage spectator int«-rest, but it is 
quite another to cause confusion, spend 
money useles-sly tes change equipment and 
eradicate vestiges of games that bring 
back so many memories to the pi-ople 
who. after all. popularizeil them. 

The trigger-happy pundits of the 
NCA.A rules committees might stop to 
consider that their primary duly is to 
preserve the games, not to camouflage 
them beyond recognition. They might 
look to tennis and ice hockey, both of 
which are enjoying tremendous growth 
without violent rule change. 

Martin C. Spechijjr 

Lima, Ohio 


is the name 

for the 



points slightly higher 


For name of nearest dealer, address: 

NATIONAL SHOL COMPANY, Division of Craddock-Tcrry Shoe Corp., Lynchburg. Va. 
a. Style No. 3575; in combination of Brown smooth and Brown .soft grain leathers, or 
Black smooth and Black soft grain, b. Style No. 3431 : in Brown smooth. Deep lone Stained; 
Black, or While smooth leather, c. Style No. 3613; in Cordo Brown or Black smooth leather. 
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S>ariJ BaleheUer 



Pat on the Back 


HAROLD FARR 


‘Just for the fun of it’ 


A New Englund farmer. a.s everyone knows, should be 
a taciturn, flinty character who makes a bare living 
scratching out rocks to build into fences to keep out his 
neighbors. The picture above is therefore remarkable 
l)ecausc it shows a large group of neighboring youngsters 
and their parents rawing a lou<l hurrah for Vermont 
Dairy t'anner Harold Farr. Farmer P'arr, wearing a large 
grin and a warm sheepskin jacket, is sitting on the trac- 
tor that furnishes the power for the tow rope of Harold 
Farr’s Ski Hill established only four years after the first 
ski tow wa.s introduced to the U.S. Farr has been run- 
ning a ski hill on his Kandolph, \T. (arm for 21 years 


— free to all comers. The comers are mostly children, 
hundred.s of whom show up on a snowy weekend. For be- 
ginners Farr carefully slows down the tow, and for the 
serious-minded he arranges for lessons from adult volun- 
teers. Ast often as not, the parents who accompany the 
smaller children themselves learned to ski on Farr’s hill. 
All this is just dandy with Farr, because his only inter- 
est in spending freezing-cold weekends sitting on his 
tractor i.s to encourage children to ski and to keep a care- 
ful eye on them. "I do it for the fun of it,” says Farr, 
who himself does not ski. “I believe I should give more 
than 1 receive, especially where children are concerned.” 
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SrnRTil 


l-RTHATKn Fi-hl 




IMPORTKn CANADIAN 


A gula occasion calls 
for a iL'siivc sjiiril, and 
uniici the }{aicty and 
j^litlcr <»f Martit (iras, 
v.t). joins tlic cclehration. 
In New { )rlcans as 
thronjrliouc the world, 
this classic whisky 

otue a^aiii to 
un<tis|>(ile<l 
international favorite, 
h is the finest, most 
satisfying Oanacliaii 
whisky ofoiir time. 


pn.ve 
he th 


H-Dt$TILl»S CO.. KYC. 
N WHISKY. 1 BIENO.OF 


86.8 POOOF. 

U8E SELECTED WHiSKlES. SU YEKRS OLD. 


known by the 
company it keeps 






Exclusive 
from Parliament: 


No 
filter 
feedback 
on your lips 
. . . or hers 


Parliament 


popular price 


Smokp ^ 
dean \ 

Smoke ~ 
Parliament 


HIGH FILTRATION 


JANUARY REPORT 


No other cigarette combines 
Parliament’s high filtration and 
recessed protection. (Confirrned 
by January analysis of all lead- 
ing high-fiitration cigarettes by 
the United States Testing Com- 
pany. leading independent testing 
laboratory.) 


Tobacco tastes best 
when the filter’s recessed “ 


( 


